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™ 
South PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY.— 
Dr. STANTON COIT (of the Ethical Culture Movement, New 
York) will deliver a SERIES of LECTURES on SUNDAY MORNINGS, 
September 4th, llth, 18th, and 25th. Subjects :—Sept. 4th, ‘The Death 
of Socrates’; Sept 11th, ‘The Ethics of Shakspere’; Sept. 18th and 25th, 
‘Ethical Culture as a Religion for the People.’ Sept. 18th, Part I.; 
Sept. 25th, Part II. 
Service at 11.15 a.m. 


= 
O LITERARY INSTITUTES, &c.—Mr. FRANK 
AUSTIN is now BOOKING DATES for his popular ILLUS- 
TRATED MUSICAL LECTURES. Terms and Syllabus on application 
to Tue Nest, Brentwood, x. 


ADY SECRETARY.—A middle-aged LADY 

A desires a DAILY ENGAGEMENT to assist in Literary Work or 

he M t of Instituti Is accustomed to correspondence, 

translation, and keeping accounts; a legible hand. Excellent refer- 
ences.—B., Dossetor’s Library, Dalston-lane, London, E. 











OEMS WANTED for insertion in handsome 

Volume. All Contributions will be carefully considered.—Address 

Lao eg London Publishing Company, 5, Friar-street, Broadway, 
ondon, E.C. 


COMPETENT WRITER, willing to PUR- 

CHASE a SHARE and take an active and energetic interest in 
the conduct (both Commercial and Literary) of an ESTABLISHED and 
POPULAR LONDON MAGAZINE, is invited to communicate at once 
with{Epitor, Ashburton-road, Totnes, Devon. 


TRAVELLER of considerable experience in 

the WHOLESALE BOOK TRADE is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. He has during the last seventeen years represented good 
London Publishing Houses in the Provinces, and can furnish excellent 
testimoniais. Extensive, first-class connexion. Complete knowledge of 
the trade, ding a general acq with English Literature. 
Salary a secondary consideration —Address Deira, Box 3640, Sell’s 
AdvertisingjOffices, London. 


YO SOLICITORS.—The Advertiser, unarticled, 
who has had considerable experience in the various branches of 
the Profession as Managing Clerk, with the entire conduct and manage- 
ment of matters entrusted to him, is, owing te the death of his late 
employer, with whom he was engaged for nearly ten years, desirous of 
obtaining a RE-ENGAGEMENT as soon as possible Very high re- 
ferences as to character and ability can be given.—Address E. L. F., 
17, Edna-street, Battersea, 8S. W. 


T° AUCTIONEERS, BOOKSELLERS, or 

LIBRARIANS.—A YOUNG MAN, well educated, and having con- 
siderable experience in Cataloguing and general Library Work, is 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Thorough knowledge of French and 
German ; first-class references; moderate salary.—Address E. V., 105, 
Forest-road, Dalston, E. 


OMPOSITOR desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Competent Jobbing and Broadside hand; could take Management 
of small Office. Town preferred.—B., 9, Gordon House-road, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Type-Writer with 
speed and accuracy.—Type-Writing Office, 34, Southampton-street, 
Strand, under the management of Miss Farran.—Pupi's Taught. 


"TYPE-WRITIN G, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GiappiNG, 
23, Hayter-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address E. T1GAR, 
27, Maitland Park-road, Haverstock hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


TO AUTHORS, SOLICITORS, CLERGYMEN.— 
: NTED at 1s. per Thousand Words b: ri: 

a ja Bi nfeore Copies Maat, Manuscri ‘. Rovieed Pla lies 
Thomes'evend, Hackues” mm Charles Russell.—Lirerary, 11, St. 
































ATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South Kensington. 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principa'—JOHN C. L. SPARKES Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 5th of 
October. Art Classes in connexion with the Training Schooi are open to 
the public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and Women Students 
meet separately. The Studies comprise Drawing, Painting and Modeli 


Wax TED, COPIES of NOTES and QUERIES, 

No. 51, SIXTH SERIES. for which 2s. 6d. each will be given.— 
Address JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 








as applied to Ornament. the Figure, Landscape, and Still Life. 

C: id dmissi ho are not already registered as Students 
of the School, must have passed the Second Grade Examination in Free- 
hand Drawing. Special Admission Examinations will be held at the 
School on TUESDAY, the 27th September, and TUESDAY, the 4th of 
October, at 11.454 ™ and 645 pM. on both days, and on subsequent 
TUESDAYS at frequent iatervals during the Session. 

Applications for information as to fees and for admission should be 
made in writing to the Secretary. Department of Science and Art, 8. W. ; 
or, on and after the 5th of October, personally to the Registrar, at the 
School, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 8.W 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 





[HE UNIVERSITY of MELBOURN 


DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 








The University of Melbourne invites applications for the above post. 
The salary is 4002. per Annum. 
The duties of the Demonstrator will be— 
(1) To enc to the various classes in the Physical Labora- 
tories. 
(2) To deliver such Lectures as may be from time to time 
zed. 
(3) To assist the Professor generally in the work of the Physical 
Department. 


Sens 





Pp ions, with ials, to be addressed te the Acent-GeNERAL 
for the Colony of Victoria, 8, Vic oria Chambers, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, London, 8.W., not later than 20th September next. 

The selected Candidate will be granted 100/. for his passage to 
Melbourne. A.C. BROWNLESS, 
July 7th, 1887. Chancellor of the University of Melbourne. 


\{ XAMINATIONS for the Army, Lond. Matric, 

4 Law, &¢—Mr. E.L S HORSBURGH, B.A., late Exhibitioner 
of Queen’s Voll. Oxon., Senior Assistant Tutor with J. Gibson, M.A, 
Bromley, Kent, READS PRIVATELY. in London or at Bromley, with 
Candidates for the above Examinations and for the older Universities. 
Five years’ experience with marked success.—Apply Grasmere, 
Bromley. Kent —Mr. Horsburgh receives Three Resident Pupils, and 
has ONE VACANCY. 


wT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filliag upabout TWENTY VACANCIES on the Foundation will be 

held om the 8th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information apply to the 
Bursar, St Paul's School, West Kensington 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
House, Talgarth-road, West Kensington (opposite South-East 
Entrance of St. Paul’s School), 











ead Master— 
J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Preparation for Foundacion Sch hi for E at St. Paul's 
School. Boys are also specially prepared for the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich Classes at St. Paul’s.—For Prospectus apply to the Heap Master. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
1, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater. 

Mr, E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., Jate Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and late Assistant Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory School, 
West Kensington, PREPARES BOYS for Foundation Scholarships and 
for Entrance at St. Paul's School. Arrangements have been made for 
the Pupils of this School to have the use of the large Recreation Ground 
of the West Kensington School on half-holidays for Cricket, Gymnastics, 
&c.—For Prospectus apply to the Heap Master 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 8.W. 
(close to Earl’s Court Station) — ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
rien Mrs. W. R COLE —A separate House adjoining for Resi- 
dent Pupils.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
September 20. 
ERMANY.—The Rev. A. DAMMANN, D.D., of 


Eisenach (Thuringia), RECEIVES into his house SIX BOARDERS 
for Private Tuition, especially in German, French, and the Ciassics. 

















MBE. MARK AMBIENT, B.A. King’s Coll. Cam., 
First Winchester Prizeman (Elocation) Cambridge University, 
—_— oy Dimes ono eee &c., Lecturer on 

lew lege, nd. (Theolog.).—Add: - 
cerning Lessons, Recitals, &c.) 14, Ceapetewen, Soacbcow. ame 


M EsBIOAL FT RANSLATIONS from the 
Renderings into English senso bs vent Tog igheer yay 


and turies —Add ‘| - 
tisement Offices, 14, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross.” — 








A WELL-EDUCATED YOUNG MAN desires 


SITUATION as TUTOR to One or T 
salary.—Address A. B , Boyton, Woodbridge, sumone oe 


RAVELLING or RESIDENT TUTORSHIP 
DP tauinee vy ack, age Cheech, Oxford. Experienced 
Oxon, Junior Traveliers’ Club. 96, Plecadily. “rcs peyaceces 


(CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (late Scholar Math. 
Depa igh et a ASTANA, TUTOMORE omer 
—Address Canras, 19. New-street, Donetequare NW, orgs ‘ 














{ JAN ISH and SWEDISH.—A Gentleman, in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly, desirous of taking TWO LESSONS a 

pote he pare! paneeeets. Paget = a of a Professor. Morning 
ed.— etter, si . . &. 5 
Newspaper ¢ fice, 160, Piccadilly. oe tt eee 





THE HERKOMER SCHOOL, BUSHEY, Herts, 


Establist ed 1883, Incorporated 1887.—The NEX 
ge sence 3rd Octeber, 1887. . ee ae 
Polican’s for admission must se! x: i ¥ 
Use 17th September, CHAS. My THOMAS, Sree 


CHAS. H. THOMAS, Secretary. 





and healthy locality. Terms moderate.—Address as above. 





‘THE COLLEGE, SIDMOUTH. — Principal, R. 

SHINDLER, M.A.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS receive careful 
training with large share of individual attention. Preparation for 
Universities, Army, and other Examinations. French and German 
spoken. Large House in seventeen acres of ground. Liberal Table. 
Terms moderate and inclusive. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 
Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 
Professers—Seeley, King’s oil.; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Professors Fontanier, Ferrero, Churton Collins, 


Classes assemble SEPTEMBER 











P 


&c 
Full List and refi on licati 
26, 1887. 





NEWPORT (ESSEX) SCHOOL. 
p Founded a.p. 1588. 


Forty miles from Liverpool-street (Cambridge line). 
Healthy—Successful—Inexpensive. 
NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd —Apply to Heap Master. 
ESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD 
(affiliated to the London University in 1544). 

Governor and Chaplain—Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.B.S., &c. 

Head Master—H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 
t Assisted by Eight University and Twelve Assistant Masters and Pro- 
lessors. 

Thorough training in Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Modern Lan- 

uages, &c., Biology, including Animal Types, Anatomy, Physiologs, and 

tany, by Dr. DALLINGER. 
A JUNIOR SCHOOL, in admirable proficiercy. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Governor or Heap Masr=r. 


The AULUMN TERM will comm:nce cn TUESDAY, Sep:m‘er 0.2 














FRENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE, 
BEDFORD. 
A CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR LADIES. 
Fee, 601. to 75. a year. 

The Examiner of the Oxford and Cambridge Board reports of the 
French and German :— 

“T am glad to report so favourably of both languages. The papers 
are most excellent, while everything shows great conversational ac- 
quaintance with the languages. Throughout the school the goodness of 
the pronunciation and fluency of expression are very striking. It is 
rare to find such good results obtained in an English school.” 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 27th. 

Prospectus from Rev. rue Restpent CHapLarn. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
1. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the 
Pharmaceutical Courses). 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4. EVENING CLASSES DEPAKTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments and of Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions (twelve in number, and varying from 12i. to 100i. per 
annum) will be forwarded on application to the Registrar of the Cuilege, 
or may be obtained from Mr J. E. Cornisn, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1887-83. 











FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

No Student wiil be admitted under the age of Sixteen without having 
passed a Preliminary Examination. 

Syllabuses, containing complete information as to the various courses 
of instruction, fees, lecture days and hours, Entrance and other Schoiar- 
ships, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from Cornish Bros., New-street, 
Birmingham. Price 3d.; by post, 43d 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


BELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
(for LADIES 


)» 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W. (Established 1871.) 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of 
the Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Facilities 
afforded to Pupils desiring to prepare for University Examinations, &c. 
Entire charge taken of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rey. JAS. CORNFORD, Lecturer at the 
London College of Divinity—English Language and Literature, J. N. 
HETHERINGTON, Esq. F.R.G.S.—Ancient and Modern History, H. E. 
MALDEN, Esq M.A. F.R Hist.8.—French, L. STIEVENARD, Exq. 
F C.P., Officier d'Académie, Université de France, City of London School, 
and King’s College, London.—German. Dr. C. A. REINECKE, University 
of Géttingen and City of London Coilege.—Latin and Arithmetic, C. W. 
CUNNINGION, Esq. AK.C — Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, 
ALFRED HARDY, Esq ; Miss ROSENBERG —Pianoforte, WALTER 
MACFARREN, Esq. RA.M.; WALTER FITTON, Esq. R.A.M.—Solo 
Singing Choral Singing, R. H. CUMMINGS, yey F. 
LOCKWOOD, Esq — Violin, ELLIS ROBERTs, . — Dancing and 
Calisthenics, Mrs. BURCH. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 22, 1887. For terms, references, 
&c , apply to the Princrpats. 


Keres COLLEGE, LONDON.—The several 


DEPARTMENTS will OPEN on the following dates :— 








Department of Theology ee ee oo fOn Thursday, Oct. 6, but 

Department of General Literature os ee new Students admitted 

Department of Engineering ee ee . = on Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
Monday, Oct. 3. 


Department of Medicine .. a o 
+» Monday, Oct. 10. 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, but 

new Pupils admitted 


Department of Evening Classes a ee 
Department of the School.. ee ee ee 


on Tuesday, Sept. 2 
The Prospectus of any Department may be obtained by application to 
the Office, or by letter addressed to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


Ks GSTON-UPON-HULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Corporation of Hull invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINT- 
MENT of HEAD MASTER of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL, the emolu- 
ments of which, independent of School Fees, amount to about 20. per 
annum 

The School is at present temporarily carried on in the Baker-street 
Rooms, the rent of which is paid by the Master. The Emoluments and 
Fees (4 Guineas per annum by the Sons of Burgesses or Freemen and 
6 Guineas by other Pupils) will be received by the Master, who must 
provide the necessary Assistant Masters, and defray all expenses in con- 
nexion with the carrying on of the School. The number of Scholars at 
the end of the last term was 99, but this number is capable of consider- 
able increase, the Scholars in 1886 numbering 155. 

The person appointed will be required to enter upon his duties on the 
llth October next. Applicants must be Graduates of one of the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. , 

The appointment will be determinable by three months’ notice on 
either side, and it may be determined as soon as a scheme for the appli- 
cation of a sum of 50,C00i., Leer has been given to the town for educa- 
tional purposes, has heen settled. 

Further information may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, stating age and qualifications. with copies or prints of 
testimonials, must be sent on or before MONDAY, the 19th day of Sep- 
tember, 1887, marked “ Application for Appointment of Head Master 
Grammar Schoel " ‘ R. HILL DAWE, Town Cierk. 

‘Town Hall, Hull, 12:h August, 1687. 








G OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
I AGENCY fer GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS. Fngttsh ané Fe.e:en.— Ap for particulars, Mrs. 
iusseroa ihe Lbrary, Uld Bedfora House, Suvcatham, 8.W. 





cap oe 


Re eee 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1887-88. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, 
Lord Rector—ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—WILLIAM. DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D. 


K.G. D.C.L, 





I—FACULTY OF ARTS. 
HE SESSION commences on WepnxsDAY, the 26th October, 1887, and closes on Saturpay, 
3lst March, 1888. 





















. CLASS 
— te PROFESSORS, HOURS. FEES 

GREEK, JUNIOR. pacieadiieniaien tects Prof. Harrower, M.A., and Assistant ...... ‘9 to 10 A.M Mes sand lba. M. to 19} P PM... £3 3 0 
GREEK, 8 SENIOR, ..... coces000 Prof. Harrower, M.A., and Assistaut ....-. Wtolla ° 220 
LATIN, Ask conse Prof. Ramsay, M.A., and Assistant .... 10 ree and Yet P.M. to ‘Ii p. “ae 330 
LATIN, SENIO. Prof. Ramsay, M.A.,and Assistant . 11j A.M. to 12} P.M. ; 220 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ‘and COMPOST) Prop Mixro, MLA 1) to 2i ra. on Monday, Wednes- | 

pbaBuicobcontéonebe es ct ; ae eee nif eo ih rake ‘wes 4 ;110 

1; A.M. to 12} P.ot.,0n Tuesday an 
i. soucheeaiess ee ee ee Ge Me rer eer nT er Whursday ; 151 te 14 F.. may ’ | ee 
MATHEMATICS, JUNIOR..............| Prof. Prare, M.A., and Assistant eras i ra auto Mrs | 3 3 0 
MATHEMATICS, SENIOR ..............] Prof. Pirie, M.A., and Assistant 10tolla.mM. . 
9 to 10 a.m. daily 





0 12} 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, JUNIOR ..| Prof. Niven, M.A. D.Se.,and Assistant .... P.M. On Monier. v ey and 33.8 


7 ~ , Fr iday .. “4 
oe ay PHILOSOPHY, SENIOR, } Prof. Nivex, M.A. D.Sc, and Assistant .... l0tolla. a oa ‘Monday, W ednesday, 


and Fri Some bone wee levee i 


mee 









DO. DO. Div. IL. ....... eee Prof Nivewx, M.A. D.Sc., and Assistant ...... 10 toll a.m a eves |} 220 
DO. PRACTICAL CLASS «..+.0+00++++++.| Prof. Niven, M.A. D.Sc, and Assistant......{  lg-a. tolad P.M. om Tuesd =e 
9 to 10 a.m. daily, and 11} a.m. to | 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY.................-| Prof. Frre, M.A. . spas hbaeabbeb cuban ; 12} P.M. on aentay. wanes 
yea - . 330 
NATURAL HISTORY .. een ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M. D. BBs. .s000- 2to Shape RATA RES ee it | 











The Fee for Students taking a ‘Senior Class in any subject, , without previous attendance on “the Junior Class in the same 
subject, is 37. 3s. Matriculation Fee, 1/. For the Degree of M.A., 1. 1s. for each of three examinations, and 1/. for General 
Council Registration. 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M A. embraces two years’ attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one 
on English Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural History. Any Student who, at the time 
of his entrance to the University, shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the Higher Classes of Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, or any of them, shall be admitted to such Higher Class or Classes without having attended the first or 
Junior Class or Classes. 

BURSARIES. 


The Bursary Competition will begin on THURSDAY, the 13th October, at 2 p.m., when there will be offered 50 Bursaries, 
varying from 35/. to 10/. of yearly value. Of Bursaries under private patronage, 13 were vacant at close of last session, 


varying from 40/, to 10/. of yearly value. 
CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Books of the value of 136/. are awarded to the Students most distinguished in the Class Examinations, At the close of 
a 8 Money Prizes, varying from 65/. to 5/., besides Medals, are awarded to the best Scholars in the several 
partments 





II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 19th October, 1887. 


ARIA G REY TRAINING — for 
TEACHERS in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
5, Fitzroy-street, W. 
full course of training in preparation for the “Sc aay 
TRACHERS' CERTIFICATE is offered to Ladies at this Colleg 
The Curriculum is specially intended - “sages the needs of tl cneee who 
desire to become Teachers in Public Schoo! 
Teachers are also trained for the KIN DERGARTEN (Froebel Society’s 
Higher Examination). 
ME ay are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
Scholarships are offered in all divisions. 
Class Teaching, under supervision, is an important part of the Course, 
ont =o one year for Senior ee 
Crit Ma s are held weekly. 
TERM BEG NS ‘SEPTEMBER 14. . 
Address _entoday 


T. GEORGE’S HALL ORAL and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CLASSES, oe 
Thirteenth Session, 1887-88. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A. Examinations 
of St. Andrews, and to direct Home Study, REOPEN on 3rd OCTOBER. 

ORAL and poppe eke is Saat ofa less 2 advanced nature, 
to prepare for the Local , and to give help in 
Home Education, REOPEN on OCTOBER 12th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, 
History, Geography, Scripture, English Composition, Boglish 1 Language 
and Literature. Latin, Greek, French, German, Logic and Metaphysics, 
Moral Philosophy, Comparative Philology, Education, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, Drawing, History of Art, and 
oe of Music. 

‘ospectuses and further vince, diab from Miss Wacker, Secretary, 
8t. George’ 's Hall, ® 


HOME ina FAMILY for Girls attending the 
High School or Classes at Wimbledon House, in BLP Messrs’ 














close to Danse and School. References exchanged.—E 


Street & Co, Cornhill, E.C. 


ESIDENCE for 





LADY STUDENTS, 

Gower-street, London, W.C.; nearly opposite University 

po lg ~b two minutes’ walk from the Maria rey Training College. 

For Students preparing for the Higher Examinations at the various 

London Colleges. Home comforts, combined with supervision in 

ats .—For terms and further particulars apply to the Principal, Miss 
ORCHARDT. 


St BARTHOLOMEW" S HOSPITAL and 





COLLEG 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN ¢ on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1837. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital reales subject 
to the dere arg Regulations. The hoe comprises a service of 750 
yey (i 5 for t Swanley).—For further oe 

apply, anon hay or " letter, to the Warpen of the College, St. Bar- 
wee 's Hospital, 

‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S? BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

A Class (open to all Students, whether entered at the Hospital or not) 
is held from October Ist till J uly in preparation for the above examina- 
tion as follows :— 

BIOL et begey W. SHORE, M.D. B.Sc. London, Lecturer on Com- 
para Anatomy to the Hospital. 

PHTsics birt CHEMISTRY—F. WOMACK, M.B. B.Sc. London, 

of Natural Philosophy and of Chemistry to the 









































PROFESSORS. | HOURS. | CLASS FEES, 
pe te > eS eee a a ae OP 
Professor Sravruers, 3 M.D.. . a 9 A.M. £3 3 0 
Professor Strrutners, M.D., md Antneas .. eo 220 
Professor Brazier, F.C 8.. oases 3PM. 330 
Professor M*Witttam, M. D. 2 P.M. 330 
Professor ALEX. Oastox, C.M. M.D. 10 A.M. 330 
Professor ALtx. Ucston, C.M =. D. 5 P.M. ved 
Professor Smitu-SHanp, : 3 P.M. 330 
oz Professor Stepuensoyx, M.D. F. RCS. EB. 4 4PM. 330 
NATURAL HISTORY . Prof A y F. | 2PM 330 
NATEAIA MEDIO = Prokooee trenntae Cage MED SFLS | 3ry $30 
PAHOLOUICAL ANATOM Professor M*Witutam, M.D. .. cain ory 330 
Chai: OMY (si ref ia Professor Hamitton, M.B. F. R. ©. ‘8. E. eves | 9 A.M. 330 
RAcrICAL AMER hes seeks Gs verduskrcecctsts | Professor Hamitton, M.B. FRCSE.. coapoetnes 8 P.M, 330 
* Free to Students in Surgery. 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing on Monnay, 23rd April, 1888. 
BOTANY Professor James W. H. Trait, M.A. M.D. F.L.S. 8am. 330 
PRACTICAL BOTANY... Professor James W. H. Trait... = —- — 
RACTICAL PHARMACY. | Professor 1 Heopore Casu, M. P.M. 220 
se AnATUMY Professor Srrutuers, M.D., and ‘Asmistant ...... | oa} 220 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY Professor Brazier, F. — s., ane open | 10to2 P.M 330 
re og U_ PHYSIOLOGY... Professor M‘Witura, | 2PM. | 33 0 
ATURAL HISTORY peas | Professor ALLEYNE coos, ow, M.D. 2PM | 330 
PRACTICAL NATURAL HISTORY .... | Professor ALLEyNe NicHotson, M.D. . 3 P.M. | 220 
PRAGHICAL Ay ee Awd GiNECOLOGY. | Professor ALEX. (Gsrox, U.M. M.D....... 10am. 220 
0 | sla 
CLIN(CAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN Professor Sreruenson, M.D. F.R.C.S.E. aM 220 
PRACTICAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY | Professor Hamitton, M.B. ........0..0 llaM. 330 
MEDICAL LOGIC AND MEDICAL JURI3PRU- Professor Mattuew HAY, M.D.......0+.0eeeeee se 9aM. | 83 0 
Professor Matruew Hay, M.D. seesaeee es eran sees! | 230 


i 
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The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in Histology, and in the use of the Microscope; and Instruction in 
Osteology for Beginners. 
Matriculation Fees (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 1/. 
The following additional Courses of Practical Instruction are delivered in the University or at the Institutions mentioned :— 
Practical Ophthalmol ag MACKENZIE Davyipson, li ls. 
Dental Sur; oy oy ILLIAMSON. li, ls, 
Insanity—Dr. Rew, Royal Lunatic Asylum. 1/, ls. 
Diseases of the Ear and Larynx—Dr. M‘KENzIE Boorn, Dispensary. 1. 1s. 
Diseases of the Skin—Dr. GARDEN, Royal Infirmary and Sick Children’s Hospital. 1. 1s. 
Royal Infirmary: Daily, 11 to 1. Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice, 6/.; or, first year, 3/. 10s.; second year, 3/. 
Clinical Medicine—Drs. SMITH-SMAND, A. FRASER, and BLAIKIE SMITH. 3/. 3s. Mondays and Thursdays, 1 P.M. 
Clinical Surgery—Drs. A. OGsTon, OGILviE W ILL, and GARDEN, 3/.3s. Tuesdays and Fridays, 1 P.M. 
Pathological Demonstrations at the Hospital— Prof. HaMILTON. 
Diseases of Children at Sick Children’s Hospital: Daily, at 11 a.m. 
ROBERT J. GARDEN. 
General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: Daily, 10 a.m. Eye Institution: Daily, 2.30 p.m. 
Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physicians—Drs. JaMIESON and REID. 
The Regulations relative to the Curriculum, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, may be had of the 
Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 
BURSARIES. 


There will be offered for Competition in this Faculty the following Bursaries :—(1) To Students entering their First 
Winter Session who have passed all the Subjects imperative for registration in Medicine, Two Bursaries of 20/. each, tenable 
for Four Years, and the Edinburgh Aberdeenshire Club Exhibition, open to those who have passed through the Arts Classes 
of the University. And (2) To Students about to commence their Second Winter Session in Medicine, Two of 24/. 10s. each 
or thereby, and One of 20/. For Subjects of Examination see ‘The University Calendar.’ 

August, 1887. WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


For the Summer Session alone, 10s, 


Hospital Ticket, 1/.1s. Prof. STEPHENSON and Dr. 


N.B. Farther particulars, including information as to Faculties of Divinity and Law, are to be found in ‘ The University 
Calendar,’ published by A. King & Co., Printers to the University, Aberdeen, price 2s., or 2s, 4d. by post. 





Hes ospital. 

Fee, 122. 12s ; to Students of the Hospital, 10/. 10s. 

This Class is 4 suitable for Students entering for the Intermediate 
B.Sc. Examinatio: 

A Special Cones is provided for Students ayy m9 tog January 
Examination, and will begin early in September. 

Single subjects may also be taken—BIOLOGY, 5l. 3s. Fy CHEMISTRY 
5&l. 5s.; PHYSICS, 51. 5s. 

For further eee apply to the Warpsn of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hos: 

A detailed Syllabus of the Classes forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’ hg HOSPITAL and 
COLLEG 
OPEN SCHOLARSUIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 130. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 24th and Foliowing Days. 
One of the value of 1307. will be awarded to the best Candidate at this 
Examination under Twenty Years of age, if of mega hg Fer the 
other, the Candidates must be under Twenty-five Years hy, 

The subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Biology No Candidate te take more than four subjects 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 201.) will be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and any two of the three following languages :—Greek, French, and 
German. 

The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1887. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical practice 
of any Medical School. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Birtho- 
lomew’s Hospital in the October the E: » and are 
eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships and Prizes. 


SUMMARY OF bg a sige BY STUDENTS AT 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’ 'S HOSPITAL. 











At coe in ty ee pe 
ie Ss Ee 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition 50 


Shuter VaRp ee Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia 


Medica 50 

At End of First Year: ‘Three Junior ‘Scholarships, Anatomy. 
Physiology, esevaps , Materia Medi-a £50, £30, £20 

At coe of — Year Scho! —— Anatomy, Physiology, 


mist 50 
At End of Third and later Years: Kirke’ 3 s Scholarship (in Clinical 
Medicine) and Medal o 30 
Brakenbury Scholarships :~ — 
In ~~ — . oe . on « 80 
In 8 30 


Lawrence "Scholarship (ia “Medicine, Surgery, and _— 

wifery) an 42 

For particulars, application be made to the Wanpen’ of the 
College, at 8t. Bartholomew's Hosp! tal, E.C. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Caxton-street, 8. W. 


The SESSION commences OCTORER 8rd. Introductory Address by 
Dr. STURG at 4 p.™., fellowed by the distribution of r Prizes by Sir 
OWNE, M.D. LL D. F.BS. 

Prizes—Entrance Scholarships, value 80, and 401. on examination. 

Subjects :—Latin (Virgil, Georg. Book IL; neid, Book XII), 
Freuch or German, } istry, an and E: Physics, 
on September 29th and 30th. 

The Treasurers’ Prize, value 101. 10s, for first year’s sub ects; the 
President's Prize, value 21l., in Anatony and Physiology, for second 
year’s men ; Prizes for Clinical Medicine and Surgery of 5!. each; Special 
Class Prizes ; Bird Prize and Medal, 15/.; Chadwick Prize, 211. &e. 

‘ees—100/. in one sum on entrance or 100 Guineas in two payments, or 

115. in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection Practical 
Pharmacy, and Ciass of Experimental Physics. Special fees Ay partial 
and Dental Students. 

For Prospectus and particulars oopir & to 











B. DONKIN, M.B, Oxon, Dean. 
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UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL,— 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B.) EXAMINATION —Instruction is given in all the subjects of the 
above Examination at Guy’s Hospital during the Winter and Summer 
Sessions. ‘The fee for the whole Course is Ten Guineas. ‘The Class is 
not confined to Students of the Hospital.—For further particulars apply 
to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, Southwark, S.E. 





XUY’S HOSPITAL.—The Winter Session com- 
mences on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The Hospital contains, besides the Beds for Medical and Surgical 

eases, Wards for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and other Special Departments. 

Special Classes are held in the Hos) ital for Students preparing for the 

Examinations of the University of London and of o:her examining 


doe SPOINTMENTS.—The House Surgeons and House Physicians, the 
Obstetric Residents, Clinical Assistants, and Dressers are selected from 
the Students according to merit and withou* payment. There are also a 
large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital Prac- 
tice being systematically employed for instruction. : 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarships of 125 Guineas in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Open Scholarships of 
125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics. Botany, and Zoology. 

PRIZES, &c.—Eight Scholarships, varying in value from 101 to 50l. 
each, for general proficiency in Medical Study; the Treasurer's Gold 
Medal in Medicine; the Treasurer's Gold Medai in Surgery; the Gurney 
Hoare Prize of 251. for Clinical Study; the Beaney Prize of 30 Guineas 
for Pathology; the Sands Cox Scholarship of 15/. per annum for Three 
Years for Physiology; the M chael Harris Prize of 10/. for Anatomy ; 
Golding Bird Prize of the vaiue of 330., subject, Methods and Diagnosis 
in Disease ’; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize for Nervous Diseases of 151. 

For Prespectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. 
Tayior. 

Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E., August, 1887. 


[HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd. 
Distribution of Prizes at 3p Mu. by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London. At4 p.m. a Reception will be held in the new Schoo! Buildings. 

Examination for Entrance Scholarships (value 100/. and 60J.) on Sep- 
tember 29th and 30th. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is 10%. 
Special provision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the 
Preliminary Scientific (M_B.) Examination. 

The new RESIDBNIIAL COLLEGE provides accommodation for 
Thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 

For Prospectuses apply at the Hospital to the Resident Medical Officer, 
or to A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


S!- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E 
The WINTER SESSION of 1887-88 will commence on OCTOBER 1, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by R. W. REID, Esq. 
F.RCS., at3 p.m. 
° 








Tw Science Sch hips of 125 guineas and 601. respectively, 
open to ali First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will! be held on the 3rd, 4th, and Sth of October, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option of Candidates. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
Scientific’ and “ Intermediate M.B.’”’ Examinations of the University 
of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Pract‘\ioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
Register of approved Lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. George Rendle. 

W. M. ORD, 


A , Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


S?: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
3rd, when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. Dent, at 


Four p.m. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
competition in October :— 

1. A SCHOLARSHIP, value 125, for the sons of medical mea who 
neh g entered the School as bond fide first-year students during the cur- 
rent year. 

2. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 50, open to all students com- 
mencing their studies. The subjects for these three Scholarships will be 
Latin, French or German, and Elementary Physics, and the Examination 
will be held on October 6th. 

3. A SCHOLARSHIP, value 901., open to all students who have entered 
the School during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge 
1st M.B. since October, 1886. Subjects—Elementary Biology, Anatemy, 
Physiology. and Practical Chemistry. 

4. A SCHOLARSHIP, value 65i , for students who, having been signed 
—— or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B or the Cambridge 2ad 
re have — : = pen eee En current year. Subjects— 

natomy an siol . e mination b schol: i 1 
pry A ror ay ogy, for these Scholarships will 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The 
William Brown 16. Exhibition; the William Brown 4. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 321; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18/. ; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s ; the Treasurer's Prize, value 
101. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for the first, second, and third year 
students, of 10/. 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; the Acland 
Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles Ciarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Seve paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100. and board and lodging, are 
mols yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com. 

The new Physiol 1 Lab and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application os 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B, Dean. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e rc! of Newspaper perti dertake Valuati f 

Probate o or Farchase, Investigations, and Audit of ‘Accounts, &e. Card of 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, E.C. 


[8 LIQUIDATION.— WANTED, OFFERS for the 
seer Fubcuont comand eth Aldea Ba Fi 
Moreton, Solicitor, 12, Serjeants’ Inn, EC. os sid yanbeenoes 




















a . ° 2° as ° 
OUNTY NEWSPAPER, with Printing Business 
/ and profitable Publications, newly-built Offices, and Modern Plant, in 
a fashionable South-Coast Watering-place. Large Annual Profits develop- 
ing rapidly. Capital required, 2,000. Exceptional opportunity for a 
usiness man. Journalistic experience not indispensable.—Apply by 


letter Faorateror, care of Messrs. R. F. White & Son, 33, Fleet-street, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. Sixth year 


of publication, Considerable sum sunk in its establishment. 
Offered for 25.1.—Eprror, 30, Comeragh-road, West Kexsington, 3.W. Z 








R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 

ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as te the best mode of Publish- 
ing. P f ined en behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions obtained. 
Twenty years’ experience. hest ref < 1 tree.— 
1a, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


HARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., of the 

CHISWICK PRESS (established 1789), Tooks-court, Chancery- 

lane, London, offer their services as PRINTERS to Authors, Publishers, 
and others. Telephone, 2704; Telegram, *‘ Whittingham, Lendon.”’ 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 
e PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and ‘‘ The 
Charterhouse Press,’’ 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 


‘(HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 




















AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence in 


COPIES of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 

COPIES of COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES of PEN-and-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES of all SUBJECTS of which a 

PHOTOGRAPH can be taken ; 

and is largely per by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Pal p 1 i ical, Antiquarian, amd other Learned 
Societies, and by the Leading Publishers. 





HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post free. 


‘AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.’ With 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 





O L D Po SS R I 8. 


TEN ETCHINGS BY C. MERYON. 


Reproduced on Sy es by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied 
with Preface and Illustrative Notes by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


Complete in elegant Portfolio, Three Guineas. 


BOs Beek A Ee Ba 8. 


Twenty-five Autotypes from Negatives by W. J. STILLMAN, Esq., 
of the Acropolis and Parthenon. 


Selected and issued by authority of the Hellenic Society. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street W.C. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


80 to 34, New Oxford-street; 281, Regent-street, W.; and 
2, King-street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pzr Annum, 
Commencing at any Date. 

N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 

from TWO GUINEAS Per Annvum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Axnvum, 

Commencing at any date. 

Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus 
Lessening the Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a Constant Supply of the 
Best Works. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full | sebapionega and Monthly Lists of Books added 
to the Library, Postage Free on application. Catalogues, One Shilling 
and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford-street, London. 


BErris & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


- : Now ready, 
CATALOGUE of Scarce Books, Pamphlets, 


and Civil War Tracts relating to YORKSHIRE. Post free to any 
address.—Marruews & Brooxe, Booksell Sun Buildi 


OOKS.—HUTT (WILLIAM), Dealer in Rare 
AJ Books. Write for New Catalogue. Books bought in Town or 
Country. A Ry for offer before selling elsewhere.—Address 53, Clement’s- 
lane, Strand, W.C. 

















Cm S.—BOOKS on WANTED and FOR SALE. 
(Works by Merry; also Henry, required.)—Mr. Correrett, 
Sec. B.C., Huntspill, Somerset. 


COINS. 


S Pee & S 0 8K, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
R ly invite an insp of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, ia Gold, Silver, and Broaze. 











The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 





T° SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS. — The 


following Works FOR SALE asa Lot: Voltaire’s, 54 vols.—Boling- © 


broke’s, 5 vols.—Cook’s Voyages, with Plates, 9 vols.—Barrew’s, 3 vols.— 
Spectator, 8 vols. Offered separately, the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
New Edition, 21 vols., complete except the last vol. published. Can b 
inspected. —Address G. Hatt, 1, Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, 8. W. 


I ORD NOEL BYRON (Poet),—FOR DISPOSAL, 

4 some of the most INTERESTING RELICS, once in possession of 

his late lordship and family ; ample proofs of which can be given, being 

oath from the late Miss Emily Leigh.—J. W. A., 312, Brentford, 
iddlesex. 











Sales by Anction 


= 
O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and OTHERS, 
—PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Nottingham Daily 
Express having purchased the Copyright and Plant of the Nottingham 
Journal (established 1710), will shortly offer for SALE by AUCTION 
(unless previously disposed of by private treaty) the whole of the 
valuable MACHINERY and PLANT at the Journal Office, including 
extensive Founts of News Type, Cases, Frames, &c.; Victory Printing 
and Folding Machine and Stereotyping Plant; Wharfedale Printing 
Machine (by Payne); 12-horse power Otto Gas Engine, nearly new; 
3-horse power Otto Gas Engine, nearly new; 8-horse power Steam 
Engine, &c.—For further particulars apply to the Manacer, Daily 
Express Office, Parli treet, Notti 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
M& J. C, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 9, at half past 12 o’cleck precisely, CAMERAS, 
LENSES, and other Photographic App Micr pes—Tel Pp 
—Opera and Race Glasses—Galvanic, Electrical, and Chemical Appli- 
ances; also antique, carved, inlaid Oak and Rosewood Cabinets—and 
Furaiture and Miscellaneous Property. 


On view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues ha°. 


LIVERPOOL, — The Valuable and Extensive Library of 
EDWARD HARPIN, Esq., of Elm Park, comprising 6,000 
Volumes, gathered together with great care and taste duriny 
the past 35 years. 


67, Hanover-street, MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
September 12, 13, and 14. 


‘PHoMaS WHITEHEAD & SON respectfully 
announce that they are favoured with instructions to Catalogue 
and remove to their Hanover-street Gallery, for SALE by AUCTION, as 
above, the fine LIBRARY, BOOKCASES, Library Furniture, Campaizu- 
ing Chest of Drawers, and other Effects, &c. The Catalogue includes 
Books of Voyages and Travel, Explorations—Standard Works on Indiaa 
Empire—General History and phy—Works on London — Dr. 
Doran’s Works—Alison’s Europe, Library Edition—The Greville Jour- 
nals—Theatrical Biographies—Defoe’s Works, Oxford Edition, 20 vols — 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Wilson’s Works—a Collection of Road Books 
and Maps—Original Editions of Dickens, Thackeray (including the Comic 
Tales and Sketches), Lever, Albert Smith, Cockton, Samuel Lover—Sue's 
Mysteries of Paris—Don Quixote, 3 vels.—Gil Blas, 3 vols.—Lowndes's 
Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols.—Richard Doyle’s Books—Jardine's 
Naturatist’s Library, 4 vols.—Geology, Botany, Conchology—Books with 
painted edges—Americana—Sporting Works, illustrated by John Leech 
—W. H. Dixon’s Works—Shakespeare and S reari M: y's 
Works, full calf—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols.—the Works of the 
oets Byron, Moore, Burns, Cowper, Scott, Hogg—Percy Ballads, &c.— 
ooks illustrated by Rowlandson: Dance of Death, 2 vols., Dr. Syntax 
3 vols., and others—Heads of the People, 2 vols.—Lord Derby’s Homer— 
Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols.—Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion, and other Books 
with Cr *s Il i The Books are in excellent condition, 
many being in original Publisher’s cloth, uncut. 
On view on Saturday, September*l0, and on the mornings of Sale, 
when Catalogues may be had at the Gallery, 67, Hanover-street; or 
earlier at 15 and 17, Williamson-street, Liverpool. 


























THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
A GREAT LESSON. By his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
From EASTER to AUGUST. By Matthew Arnold. 
iol IGNORANCE in the ARMY. By Colonel Lonsdale 
ale. 


MORPHINOMANIA. By Dr. Seymour J. Sharkey. 

RECENT CRITICISM on RAPHAEL. By Dr. Jean Paul Richter. 

a as REPRESENTED by Mr. BESANT. By Mrs. Stuart 

ortley. 

CHURCH-GOING. By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 

The CAPACITY of WOMEN. By Edith Simcox. 

POSITIVSM in CHRISTIANITY. By Wilfrid Ward. 

The WORKING of SCHOOL BANKS. By the Rev. Henry Whitehead. 

A GERMAN VIEW of Mr. GLADSTONE. By Theodor von Bunsen. 

ELECTORAL FACTS of 1887. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M P. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 863. SEPTEMBER, 1887. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


The BALANCE of MILITARY POWER in EUROPE.—GERMANY, 
FRANCE, and BELGIUM. 
The COUNTRY PARSON, AS HE WAS and AS HE IS. 
JOYCE. Chaps. 17-20. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
The Rod: Now and in the Past—Close Boroughs—An Unsolved 
Problem of Every Day. 


MARCO POLO. 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 2ist JUNB, 1887. 
RETROSPECTS of the REIGN. 


The DIVER. By Friedrich Schiller. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martiv, K.C.B. 


A CORNER of MERCIA. 
The SESSION. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 59. SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 

EVE. By theAuthor of ‘John Herring,’ ‘Mehalah,’ &c. Chapters 1-4. 
INDEPENDENT TRAVELLING. By P. G. Hamerton. ; 
BALLADE of the FLIGHT of NICOLETTE. By Graham R. Tomson. 
SHORE-HUNTING at BROADSTAIRS. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
The DREAM BRIDE. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, 
The DECIMALISING of the COINAGE. By W. W. Hardwicke. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. Il. By David Christie Murray and 
Henry Herman, 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
SEPTEMBER, 1887. 

1. INDIA and AMERICA: a Contrast. 

2. VICTOR HUGO'S DIARY. 

The “PEASANT NOBILITY ” of ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 

GEORGE MEREDITH'S POETRY. 

The LAW in RELATION to WOMEN. 

ae HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


REVIEW, 
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The STORY of CREATION: a Plain Account of Evolution. By Edward 
Clodd. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





NINTH EDITION, REVISED. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


Translated and Extended by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S8., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s 


Treatise. 


an Elementary 


College, Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates. Ninth Edition, thoreughly 


Revised and Enlarged. Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Also separately, in 4 Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d each. 


Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. 
Part II. HEAT. 


Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


“« Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental 


physics.”—Saturday Review. 





READING. 
COMPREHENSIVE READERS. Fully illus- 


trated and bound in cloth. 
nares I., 7d. 
11 , 8d. 
» IIL., 1s. vi. 274 5a. 
Primer I., 23d.; Primer II , 3d. ; Full Primer, 4d. 


GRADED READERS. Fully illustrated and | 
ound in clot. 
Standard I, 8d. 


ae oy ons “4 


Standard IV., 1s. 3d. 


” Il 8d. ae V., ls. 3d. 
ne IIL, 1s. »» VI., 1s. 3d. 
Primer I., ; Primer I1., 3d.; Full Primer, 4d. 


READINGS from STANDARD AUTHORS. 


With Notes, &c. Bound in cloth. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE i1s. 3d. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 1s. 3d. 
MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 1s. 3d. SPECTATOR. Is. 3d. 


POETICAL READER: Selections from 


Standard Authors. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


The SHAKESPEARE READER: Extracts | 


from Shakespeare, with Notes. Cloth, ls. 





SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By ay red EVERETT, Many ‘Veo.cuts. Third Edition, Revised. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
in Clear and Simple Language, for Beginners. By Professo: 
BVERETT. Illustrated by 216 Woodcuts. Cloth, 4s. 


COMMON THINGS and ELEMENTARY 
i in the form of Object Lestons. By JOSBPH HASSBLL, 
K.C. Lond. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By W. G. 


BAKER, B.A., Lecturer at Cheltenham Training College. Illus 

trated by Ww oodcuts, Maps, and Diagrams, and bound in cloth. 
Standard I. INTRODUCTORY. 7d. 

» II. DEFINITIONS. 8d. 
IIL. ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. 
” IV. SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and the COLONIES. 18.6. 
V. EUROPE. 1s. 6d. 
VI ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. 2s. 
» Vv The fenaealh CURRENTS and TIDES, PLANETARY 
SYSTEM, &c. 1s. 6d. 


si 
aie 


The BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER. | MAP DRAWING COPIES. Adapted for 


Sketches of Prominent Men by MACAULAY, ALISON, BROUGHAM, 
EMERSON, SCOTT, &c. Numerous Portraits. Cloth, 2s. 


WRITING. 
VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS, for Ele- 


mentary Schools. Twenty-two Numbers, at 2d. each. 


VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS, PALMER- 


STON SERIES. Adapted to the Civil Service Kequirements. 


Eleven Numbers, at 3d. each 
VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS, BOLD 


WRITING SERIES, Seventeen Numbers, at 2d. each. 
ARITHMETIC. 
BLACKIE’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 


= 1s. ; or with ANSWERS, 1s. 6d.—The ANSWERS separately, 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC on an en- 


tirely New Method, for Schools and Candidates preparing agg 
Examinations. By JOHN JACKSON. Second Edition. Cioth, 4 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC: designed to give | 
| 





the power of ready solution. Cloth, 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. | 


Book I. With Notes, By A. E. LAYNG, | 
M.A. Cloth, ls. 
MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. For Ma- 
Cen td. and other Examinations. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. 
oth, 2s 


BLACKIE'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Equations. With ANSWERS. 








Fro 
Cloth, 2s. 


ALGEBRA: up to and including Progressions | 


and Scales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. How to Find them 


and How to Usethem. By Dr. W.T. KNIGHT. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL | 


CALCULUS, An INTRODUCTION to. With Examples of Applica- 
tion to Mechanical Provlems. By W. J. MILLAR, C.E Cloth, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By | 


R. H. PINKERTON, B.A, Oxon. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN. 
Dr. BURNS’S 


gressive Exercises in Writing Latin. With Notes. Eighth Edition. 
Cloth, 2s —KEY, 3s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION. 
SELECT READINGS and RECITATIONS. 


With Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tome. and 
Emphasis. By GEO. W. BAYNHAM, Teacher of Elocution in the 
Glasgow University. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE. 
SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY and its TEACH- 


INGS. For Bible Clases and Sunday Schools. By JOSEPH HASSELL, 
A.K C. London; Author of ‘Common Things,’ &c. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: ie, | 





School Exercise and the G Cioth, ls. 3d, 


A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of 


MODEKN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. By GBO. G. CHISHOLM, 


M.A. Cioth, Ls. 6d. 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL READERS. By George 


GIRLING, With numerous Woodcuts. 
Standard III, ee AK ng oo hy ogee to END of PLANTAGENET 
toth, Ls. 
” IV. oom TINUATION to LATEST TIMES. Cioth, ls. 3d. 
ne V. FULLER HISTORY from EARLIEST TIMES to END 
of the TUDOR PERIOD. Cioth, Is. 6d. 
»” VI. CONTINUATION to LATEST TIMES. C.oth, 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 


With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Pians. By 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M A., late Scholar ot Glare College, Cam- 


bridge. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
| OUTLINES of the WORLD’s HISTORY, 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. By EDGAR SANDERSON, MA., 
Author of *A History of the British Empire,’&c. With Woodcuts 
and Maps. Cloth, 6s. 


GRAMMAR. 
COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 


ANALYSIS. Cloth, ls. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


with Exercises. For Intermediate Schools. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE: a Brief Outline of the History of. For Schools, Pupil 
Teachers, and Students. Cioth, 9d. 


|ENGLISH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 
Comprising Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules ard 
Models fur Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 


DRAWING. 
POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSINGTON 


FREEHAND DRAWING BOOKS. 
ELEMENTARY DESIGN. Two Books. 4d. each. 
FIRST GRADE, ORNAMENT. Six Books. 4d. each. 
FIRST GRADE, PLANTS. Six Books. 4d. each. 
SECOND GRADE Four Books. 1s. each. 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. Four Books. 1s. each. 


POYNTER’S DRAWING BOOKS for the 
STANDAKDS. 
Standards I. and II. Four Books. 2d. each. 
Standard LII, Four Books, 2d. each. 
Standard IV. Three Books. 34. each. 


*,* Others in preparation. 


DICTIONARIES. 
|A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE, Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pro- 
nouncing. Based on the New Edition of GOgiivie’s Imperial Dic- 
tionary. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. LL.D. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 
haif-morocco, lis. 


OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY: Ety y- 
about 400 meee Wood. Decburese,7 73. eat ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICIIONARY of 


the ENGL ISH LANGUAGE. Abridged from the ‘Student's Dice 
tionary.’ Cioth, 2s. 6d.; Roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 





ad Fully D Detailed Catalogue post free 0 on —_ lication. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 


Principia Latina. Part I. Containing 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
eee Papers. 2s. 6d. ; 
Principia Latina. Part II. A First Latin 
Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part III. A First Latin 
Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part IV, Latin Prose 
Composition. 3s. 6d. 


Principia Latina. Part V. Short Tales and 


Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 


Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an Introduction 
to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 


Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an Introduction 
to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s. 


Students’ Latin Grammar, For the Higher 


Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and 


Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar’s Gallic War. 33s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a 
ful) Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active 
Verbs. By T. DV. HALL. 16mo. 2s. 


Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 
BOOK ofthe ANNALS. With Notes 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 


Initia Greca. Part I, Grammar, Delectus, 


Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


Appendiz to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


Initia Greca. Part II. A Greek Reading 
Book. 3s. €d. 

Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Composition. 
3s. 6d. 

Students’ Greek Grammar. For the Higher 


Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and 


Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
Greek Accidence, 2s. 6d. 
Plato.—Selections, With Notes. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 
English Grammar, With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
Primary English Grammar. With Exercises 


and Questions. 1s. 


Primary History of Britain, A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. With Coloured Map. (430pp.) 2s. 6d. 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography, 2. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


English Composition, With Illustrations and 


Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


French Principia. Part I. Grammar, Delec- 


tus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
Appendia to Part I, Additional Exercises and 


Xamination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
French Principia. Part II. A French 


Reading Book ; with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
French Principia. Part III. Prose Com- 

position. 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French 


Introduction by M, LITTRE. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. Part I. 


ee Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 


German Principia. Part II. A German 
Keading Book ; witha Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


Practical German Grammar. For Ad- 
vanced Students. 3s. 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


Italian Principia. Part I, Grammar, De- 


lectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 3s. 6d. 


Italian Principia. Part II. An Italian 
Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 


Grammar. With an 
6s 


Grammar, | 





MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown @vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. Thoroughly 


Prof. J.S. BREWER. 
Crown 8vo. 


The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—n.c 55-1485. Part Il.—a.p. 1485-1688. Part III.—1688-1873. 


Students’ Modern Europe. From the Fall 
of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. By R. LODGE, M A. 


With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts (830 pp. ). 


MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM. 


Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.-George II. By HENRY HALLAM. 


Students’ Old Testament History. By 


PHILIP SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


PHILIP SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ancient History. Tothe Conquests 
of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP SMITH. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols.: 
I. a.p. 30-1003. II. 1003-1614. By PHILIP SMITH. With Wood- 


cuts. 
Pnglish Church History. 2 


’ 

Students 
vols.: I. 596- . IL, 1509-1717. III. (nearly ready) 1717 to the 
Present Time. By Canon PERRY. 


Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 
Students’ History of Rome, To the Estab- 


lishment of the Empire, By Dean LIDDELL. With Coloured Map 
and Woodcuts. 





| 


Revised Edition, continued to the Treaty of Berlin. 1878. By the late | 


Students’ History of Europe during the | 


Students’ New Testament History. By | 


Students’ History of Greece. To the Roman | 


Students’ Gibbon: the Decline and Fall of | 


the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ History of France. To the Fall 
pba be mn Empire. By W. H. JERVIS. With Coloured Maps 


Students’ Ancient Geography, By Canon 
BEVAN. With Woodcrts, 


Students’ Modern Geography. By Canon 


BEVAN. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ Geography of British India. 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH. With Maps. 


Students’ English Language: its Origin 


and Growth. By GEORGE P. MARSH. 


Students’ English Literature. With Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHAW. 


Students’ Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. By T. B. SHAW. 


| Students’ Moral Philosopy. 


FLEMING. 


By Dr. 


DR. SMITH’S 


SMALLER MANUALS. 


Scripture History, Continued down 


av. 70. With 40 Iilustrations, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Ancient History, Down to the Conquests of 


Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 64. 


| Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustrations. 


16mo. 3s. 6d, 


Modern Geography. Physical and Political. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 


| Rome. To the Establishment of the Empire. 


With Coloured Map and 70 Iilustrations. 16mo.3s 6d. 


| Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With Coloured 


Maps and 74 Illustrations. lémo. 3s. 6d. 


| Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools 


and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


| England, From the Earliest Times to 1878. 
With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


_ English Literature, With Lives of our Chief 


Writers. 1¢mo. 3s. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature. To be 
used with the foregoing Book. 16mo. 3s. td. 





to | 


| Newth’s First 


SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


DR, WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


The Students’ Hume: a History of England | A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names. A New Edition. 
WM. SMITH and Prof. T. D. HALL. M.A. 730 pp. 
7s 6d. The Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRA 
Trin. Co!l., Dublin. 


This Edition is to a great extent a New and Original Work. Every 
Article has been carefully Revised. 


A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 


Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A Complete Latin-English Dictionary, 
Ade at — Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Moneys. 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin 


DICTIONARY. Compiled from Origioal Sources. Medium 8yo. 21s. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible: its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. With 
lilustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. 


A Smaller Bible Dictionary, With Ilus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 
750 Woodcuts. 8yo 18s. 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 


Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By Dr. 
uare 16mo. 
» LL.D., of 


A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8ve. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
A History of England, From the First In- 


vasion by the Romans down to the Year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 
12mo. 3s. 


A History of France, From the Conquest of 
Gaul by Cesar down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A History of Germany. From the Invasion 
by Marius to 1880. 50 Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Little Arthur's Histories. 
Little Arthur’s History of England. 


From the Eariest Times. Continued down to 1878. With 36 Wood- 
cuts. 1émo. Is. 6d. 


Little Arthur’s History of France. From 
the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. With Maps 
and Woodcuts. l6mo. 2s. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


The Eton Latin Grammar, Part I.— 


ELEMENTARY. Compiled by A. C. AINGER, M.A., and H. G. 
WINTLE, M.A. 


Also, by the Same Editors, 

A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted to 
the above Grammar. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 


the above Work. 2s. 


The Eton Fourth Form Ovid, Selections 
from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by H.G. WINTLE. Post 8yo. 


2s. 6d. 


The Eton Horace. Part I.—The Ops and 
EPODES. With Notes on Odes, Book I., by F. W. CORNISH. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. Rous 
and A, COCKSHOTT. 


Standard School-Books. 


A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Prof. STANLEY LEATHES. 


Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 
Book of Natural Philo- 


Abridged from 
[Just out. 


SOPHY. Small 8vo. 3s 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Prefatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac 
Metre. l2mo. 3s. 6d 


Hutton’s Principia Greeca. Comprehending 
— Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, &c. 12mo 
3s. Gd. 


Lyell’s Student's Elements of Geology. 
A New and entirely Revised Edition. By Prof. P. MAKTIN 
DUNCAN. With 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


*," DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POS? ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
List. 


—_~—- 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Sor September contains portions 
of the New Stories LOYALTY 
GEORGE, by Mrs. Parr, and 
OUT of the FOG, by W. M. 
Hardinge, and other Essays and 
Stories. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling. 


PRECAUTIONS. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The STORY of a KISS. By Mrs. 
WYNNE, Author of ‘A Horrid Girl,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 

“A cleverly written story of love and misunderstanding. 
Mrs. Wynne is a clever writer, who has done nothing better 
than her last work. There is much ready wit in the story, 
and some real humour. A novel to be read.”— Vanity Fair. 





An UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry 
ERROLL. Second Edition. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“It is long since we have had the pleasure of welcoming 
into the ranks of fiction an author of such exceptional 
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Address to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Manchester, August 
81st, 1887. By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President. 


A review of scientific progress during the 
Victorian era naturally suggested itself as 
a fit theme for the presidential address at 
this year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. Such a subject, however, was prac- 
tically the basis of Sir John Lubbock’s 
address when the Association held its own 
jubilee meeting at York six years ago. 
Shut out, therefore, from a general retrospect 
of scientific development, Sir Henry Roscoe 
confined his view to a survey of the progress 
effected in a single department of science. 
The prime object of the address which he 
delivered last Wednesday evening was to 
contrast the chemistry of 1837 with the 
chemistry of 1887. Not that the President 
attempted anything like a complete panora- 
mic view of the march of chemistry during 
half a century—such a work would have 
been laden with details much too wearisome 
for any but a very technical audience. What 
he did was rather to fix his hearers’ atten- 
tion upon a few salient features in the 
movement of chemical thought, and to show 
how these have affected the advance of the 
whole science. 

It might naturally have been supposed 
that in a populous centre of industry and 
commerce like Manchester the President 
would have dwelt upon applied rather than 
abstract science. Such, however, was far 
from being the case. Mindful of his posi- 
tion as representative of a body devoted to 
the ascertainment of truth and the discovery 
of natural laws, Sir Henry Roscoe lifted his 
science far above the level of every-day life. 
Instead of discoursing on the manufacture 
of alkali, he offered a dissertation on the 
atomic theory ; and he evidently deemed it 
more dignified to talk about the conserva- 
tion of energy than about the preparation 
of oil of vitriol. It was, in fact, the intel- 
lectual conquests of the chemist rather than 
his industrial achievements—the flowers of 
chemical science rather than its fruit—that 
the President submitted to his audience in 
the brilliant address with which he opened 
the Manchester session. 

But while the development of pure 





chemistry formed the staple topic of the 
address, there were not wanting incidental 
allusions to matters which come closely home 
to every one. Thus a reference to the 
influence which chemistry has exerted upon 
pathology offered opportunity for noticing 
the work of the committee appointed to 
inquire into Pasteur’s researches on hydro- 
phobia —a matter in which Sir Henry 
Roscoe is personally interested, inasmuch 
as it was he who moved in the House of 
Commons for the appointment of this com- 
mittee. On the great question of technical 
instruction, in which the President, as every 
one knows, has taken a profound interest, 
little or nothing was said. 

Much of the early part of the address was 
devoted to the atomic theory — a subject 
avowedly suggested by the association of 
Dalton with Manchester. And yet John 
Dalton was not a Manchester man. But 
while Cumberland claims him as one of the 
worthiest of her worthies, the President was 
fully justified in speaking of Dalton as the 
‘Manchester philosopher,” since it was in 
Manchester that his experimental researches 
were performed—and performed, be it re- 
membered, with the crudest possible 
apparatus; it was in Manchester that his 
views on chemical combination and the 
atomic constitution of matter were elabo- 
rated; and it was to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester that he 
communicated the results of most of his 
researches. 

In discussing the part which Dalton played 
in founding the atomic theory it is right to 
remember that other experimentalists had 
previously observed that chemical com- 
bination takes place in no haphazard 
fashion, but according to definite propor- 
tions ; other philosophers, too, had held for 
ages that matter is made up of indivisible 
units; but it was the great merit of Dalton 
to explain the former by the latter, to show 
that the laws of chemical combination are 
in harmony with the atomic philosophy. 
And this he did by the bold assumption 
that the atoms of different kinds of matter 
vary in weight. Grant this postulate, and 
it follows at once that if union takes place 
between atoms, the proportions in which the 
elements combine must needs be related to 
their atomic weights. Dalton, in the course 
of his investigations, deduced the so-called 
‘law of multiple proportions,” and this 
more, perhaps, than any other discovery 
elevated chemistry to the dignity of a quanti- 
tative science, and brought its phenomena 
under the rule of weight and measure to an 
extent and in a way previously unknown. 

Eighty years have passed since Thomas 
Thomson, of Glasgow, published for the 
first time an account of the Daltonian atomic 
theory. Dalton himself lived until 1844, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his views 
almost universally accepted. Since his day 
science has grown bold, and research become 
refined beyond what the good old Quaker 
could ever have anticipated. A great part 
of Sir H. Roscoe’s address was occupied in 
tracing the recent development of our know- 
ledge concerning atoms, especially with re- 
gard to their size, their motions, and their 
mutual relationships. 

And here it would have been impossible 
to avoid a passing reference to the per- 
plexities suggested by the hypothesis known 





as ‘‘ Prout’s Law”—a law which, while it 
approaches near to the truth, seems to 
stand flatly contradicted by those researches 
in which the atomic weights have been 
determined with the rigorous exactitude of 
modern science. Although we now know 
that the atomic weights of the elements 
are not exact multiples of the hydrogen 
unit, there must surely be some latent rea- 
son for their near approximation. ‘‘ Who 
is there,” asks Sir H. Roscoe, with a becom- 
ing confidence in the future of his science, 
‘that doubts that when this Association 
celebrates its centenary this veil will have 
been lifted and this occult but fundamental 
question of atomic philosophy shall have 
been brought into the clear light of day ?” 

If the curious observer closely scrutinizes 
the atomic weights of the chemical elements 
some interesting relationships will force them- 
selves upon his notice. A few of these were 
so striking as to arrest attention many years 
ago. Thus the elements chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine form a natural little group, with 
atomic weights neatly related to their 
physical properties. Dibereiner, Dumas, and 
some other chemists were long ago interested 
in such relationships; but it was reserved 
for Mr. J. A. R. Newlands, some four-and- 
twenty years back, to call attention to a 
much wider relationship than anything pre- 
viously suspected. By writing out a list of 
the elements in order of their atomic weights 
Mr. Newlands detected a recurrence of pro- 
perties at regular intervals, and as every 
eighth term offered analogies, he pro- 
visionally called his generalization the ‘‘Law 
of Octaves.” When attention was first 
directed to this fact its significance was hardly 
realized, and the relationship was generally 
regarded as nothing more than a curious 
numerical coincidence. Time passed, how- 
ever; other minds were independently di- 
rected to the subject, and at length the 
Law of Octaves, modified and much 
amplified, emerged as the ‘‘ Periodic Law.” 
It is the essence of this law that analogous 
properties are exhibited by elements occur- 
ring periodically in the seriation. To Dr. 
Mendelejeff in Russia, to Dr. Lothar Meyer 
in Germany, and to Dr. Carnelly in our own 
country science is indebted for the deve- 
lopment of this remarkable relationship. 
Had the President been less modest he 
might have advantageously referred to his 
own researches on the atomic weight of 
vanadium, which lent remarkable confirma- 
tion to the Periodic Law. 

It is a curious outcome of this law that 
the modern chemist is sometimes tempted to 
rise above the commonplace observer and 
assume the position of a prophet. Such a 
result is brought about in this way. In the 
seriation of the elements certain gaps occur, 
suggesting the existence of unknown bodies 
which are required to complete the series. 
If these gaps be stopped by the discovery 
of new elements it may be safely predicted 
that these bodies will possess a definite set 
of chemical and physical properties answer- 
ing to their position in the scale. Three 
recognized gaps have been filled by the dis- 
covery of the elements gallium, scandium, 
and germanium, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that their properties absolutely agree with 
those predicted by Mendelejeff. 

No chemist taking stock of the present 
state of his science could afford to overlook 
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the remarkable work of Mr. Crookes on the 
phosphorescent spectra of the rare earths 
when submitted to electric discharge in a 
high vacuum. Without entering into details 
it is sufficient to remark that these investi- 
gations conspire with the researches of 
Lockyer and others to revive the old ques- 
tion of the possibly compound nature of the 
chemical elements. This subject — the 
resolution of the elements—was ably brought 
before the Chemical Section a few years ago 
by Dr. Gladstone, and again last year by 
Mr. Crookes. Sir Henry Roscoe touched 
lightly upon it, but, notwithstanding its 
fascination, was too cautious to follow Mr. 
Crookes into his ingenious speculations on 
the possible evolution of the chemical ele- 
ments from a primordial form of matter— 
the hypothetical protyle. 

All these subjects have grown out of a 
discussion of the atomic philosophy. It is 
notable that while the atomic theory is con- 
nected with the name of Dalton, the modern 
doctrine of the conservation of energy is 
indissolubly associated with the name of 
another Manchester philosopher, Dr. J. P. 
Joule. Ata very early stage in the address 
Sir Henry Roscoe offered a remarkable 
tribute of respect to Dr. Joule—who is one 
of the vice-presidents of the present meeting 
—going so far as to say that he ‘ would 
gladly have served as a doorkeeper in any 
house where Joule, the father of science in 
Manchester, was enjoying his just pre- 
eminence’’! It is not only the chemist and 
physicist who realize the value of Joule’s 
work, but every member of the Association, 
to whatever section he may be attached, must 
surely be more or less familiar with his clas- 
sical researches in determining the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. Exactly forty-four years 
ago Joule communicated to the Chemical 
Section of the British Association at Cork 
his famous determination of this constant. 
It was with justice that the President ac- 
knowledged Dr. Joule as the founder of 
chemical dynamics, and as the man who 
laid the basis of the modern department of 
thermal chemistry. 

Connected with this subject are the very 
interesting questions which the President 
discussed towards the close of his address, 
bearing upon the source of animal heat and 
the origin of muscular power. It is well 
known that Liebig believed that all food 
stuffs might be classified as those which are 
used for maintaining the heat of the body, 
and those which are needed for repairing 
muscular waste. Thus he held that the 
starches and other carbo - hydrated foods 
were heat producers, while nitrogenous 
bodies, like albumen, were true flesh 
formers. Sir Henry Roscoe took occasion 
to expose the error of such a classification, 
though it is a classification still sometimes 
— and showed that non-nitrogenous 
food not only supplies a source of animal 
heat, but contributes to the muscular energy 
of the animal economy. 

With reference to agricultural and veget- 
able chemistry—a subject on which Liebig 
presented a famous report to the British 
Association in 1840—the President reminded 
his hearers that while Liebig was un- 
doubtedly correct in his assumption that 
plants derive their supply of carbon mainly 
from the carbonic acid of the surrounding 
atmosphere, he seems to have been wrong 





in his notion that the vegetable nitrogen is 
obtained from atmospheric ammonia. In 
fact, the long-continued experiments of Sir 
J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert seem to show 
beyond dispute that this source is quite 
inadequate, and that the plant must either 
assimilate the free nitrogen of the atmo- 
sphere or obtain its supply from azotized 
matter in the soil. The question is one 
which has been discussed again and again, 
and probably the final word upon the sub- 
ject has not yet been spoken. 

In Sir Henry Roscoe’s review of the 
development of organic chemistry the part 
most generally attractive was that which 
dealt with the power of the modern 
chemist to reproduce organic compounds. 
It is true that we had caught our first 
glimpse of organic synthesis before the 
commencement of the Victorian epoch, for 
it was as far back as 1828 that Wohler 
startled the chemical world by his memor- 
able discovery of the artificial production of 
urea. But for seventeen years Wohler’s 
famous synthesis stood alone. It was not 
until 1845 that Kolbe succeeded in pre- 
paring acetic acid from its elements; but 
since that time organic synthesis has become 
a common event in our laboratories. The 
philosophical chemist, after well studying 
the organic molecule, shapes to himself a 
clear notion of its architecture, and then 
quietly sets himself to erect a similar fabric. 
Success has followed success, and fresh 
bodies, previously found only in the organic 
world—alkaloids, colouring principles, and 
so forth—are every day emerging ready- 
made from the chemical laboratory. 

Here a serious question spontaneously 
arises. If the chemist can thus imitate the 
action of life and artificially prepare these 
organic bodies, is he not warranted in hope- 
fully looking forward to the day when he 
shall advance yet a step further? If, dis- 
pensing with the subtle touch of vitality, 
he can build up organic compounds, may 
he not hope that by proceeding along the 
same road he may eventually build up the 
organism itself ? 

Such ideas must have crossed the mind of 
any thoughtful observer who has watched 
the progress of the chemist in his construc- 
tive efforts, unaided by either plant or 
animal, yet erecting fabrics of pure organic 
type. Sir Henry Roscoe, however, is not 
disposed to encourage such speculations. 
He clearly realizes the wide difference 
between a chemical compound and an 
organic structure—a difference so wide that 
he is disposed to regard it as impassable ; 
at least he admits that the production of 
living matter from lifeless elements is a 
problem outside the province of the chemist 
of the present day. He knows full well 
that even if a molecule of albumen could be 
formed, this would be a very different thing 
from the formation of a particle of proto- 
plasm ; the one being organic matter, the other 
organized matter. Those who fancy that 
science has in these latter days grown too 
daring may take comfort now that the Pre- 
sident of the British Association has assured 
them that, whatever others may say or think, 
he, for one, sees no prospect of the mystery 
of life coming within the grasp of the 
chemical philosopher. 











The City of Liverpool: Municipal Archives and 
Records from A.D. 1700 to the Passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act, 1835. Extracted 
and annotated by Sir James A. Picton. 
(Liverpool, Walmsley.) 


Tue earlier records of Liverpool were dealt 
with in a volume published about four years 
ago. The present work only treats of the 
modern time, but it includes the period 
during which Liverpool has grown from a 
small provincial town into one of the great 
ports of the world. It requires knowledge 
of a peculiar character to select and annotate 
extracts from eighteenth century records. 
They have not the antiquarian charm about 
them, and we seldom or never come on any- 
thing that is entertaining. Yet the history 
of rapid growth, as Sir James Picton has 
told it, is as instructive as are the pictures 
of medizeval life which the papers of our 
most ancient corporations furnish. 

We suppose that there is no one left now 
who would assert, as so many persons did 
long after the sweeping measure of 1835, 
that municipal reform was not needed. It 
is, however, one thing to admit this, and 
quite another to maintain that the great 
Municipal Reform Act was not in some 
respects an ill-devised measure. Statesmen 
must give us what they can, and the best 
possible under adverse political conditions is 
often very far from being the best. Cor- 
ruption had become so rampant in many of 
the old corporations that the people were 
clamorous and would not wait. We who 
know more of the history and slow growth 
of our towns than the men of half a century 
ago did cannot fail to see some things 
which ignorance and passion concealed from 
them. It is obvious that it was a mistake 
to model all the corporations on the self- 
same pattern. The cities and boroughs of 
the North and the South differ much, a great 
seaport is widely different from a small 
inland town. It might in many cases have 
been possible to give as much freedom as 
the ardent reformers needed without break- 
ing entirely with the past. Sir James 
Picton is certainly no friend to corruption, 
nepotism, or any of the other vices which 
made the old civic government hateful, but 
he can see that there is another side to 
the picture. He says, when speaking of the 
Act of 1835: ‘‘ With that enactment, just 
and necessary as it was, the picturesque 
aspect of our civic institutions came to an 
end. The independence which they enjoyed 
became subordinated in a great measure to 
the central authority, and the quaint tra- 
ditions of ages were merged in the modern 
system of utilitarianism.”” The quaint tra- 
ditions of ages should never & lightly 
sacrificed, but there are times when historic 
continuity may be purchased at too dear 
arate. Bribery is by no means a thing of 
the past as yet, but the most cor:upt of our 
modern constituencies seems puse when we 
compare it with the Liverpool of former 
days. At the contest of 1827, which lasted 
six days, ‘‘the votes of the freemen were 
openly bargained for,” and towards the end 
the price rose to from 30/. to 40/. apiece. 
The contest of 1830 was still more shame- 
less. There is good reason for believing 
that the election of the mayor was managed 
in a manner equally indecent. The parlia- 
mentary committee which investigated the 
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Liverpool bribery charges could not con- 
clude their report ‘‘ without directing the 
attention of your honourable House to the 
conduct of freemen in a better class of life, 
and in good circumstances, who have shown 
fully as much readiness to take bribes as the 
poorest and most destitute of their fellow 
burgesses.” We are not sure that there 
was anything beyond an accidental connexion 
between bribery and a practically despotic 
common council which was self-elective, that 
is, filled up the vacancies in its own body as 
they occurred; but for a much more evil 
thing than bribery we believe it to have 
been directly responsible. Had there been 
freedom of election by outsiders we may feel 
sure that some at least of the body would 
have grasped the idea that the African slave 
trade was a monstrous injustice. Much of 
the wealth of the town had sprung from that 
evil source, but all men are not blind to the 
difference between right and wrong when 
their own interests are concerned. Sir James 
Picton says that the first slave ship which 
sailed from Liverpool was a barque of thirty 
tons, which carried only fifteen slaves across 
the Atlantic. ‘In 1771 105 slave ships 
sailed from Liverpool, and carried to the 
West Indies 28,200 negro slaves.” It is 
just a hundred years since the first petition 
against the slave trade was presented to 
Parliament. Though to the ordinary care- 
less man of the time such a document must 
have seemed obscure and harmless enough, 
the Liverpool Common Council at once showed 
signs of fear, and drew up a counter petition 
which must always have a certain historical 
value, emanating as it did from a body many 
members of which were not only religious 
men of exemplary lives, but persons who 
held high notions of the duty we owe to our 
suffering fellow creatures. They state, with- 
out the least sense of shame, a fact which is 
now sometimes called in question, that ‘‘ the 
African slave trade......for a long series of 
years has constituted, and still continues to 
form, a very extensive branch of the com- 
merce of Liverpool, and in effect gives 
strength and energy to the whole.’ In the 
year 1800 the Common Council presented 
the Duke of Clarence (William IV.) with 
the freedom of their town in a gold box as a 
testimony of gratitude for his exertions in 
Parliament in favour of this traffic. 

Though the chief historical interest of Sir 
James Picton’s compilation is the picture 
which it gives of the steady growth of an 
important city, there are scattered through 
his pages morsels of information on various 
subjects which will interest readers of far 
different kinds. Conditions are so changed 
that it requires an effort to make ourselves 
believe that it took six days for the news of 
Queen Anne’s death to reach Liverpool. The 
corporation fought a long battle with the 
strangers who from time to time settled 
in the town and worked at their trades 
without being freemen of the borough. In 
1710 we have several weavers, a joiner, a 
clockmaker, a dyer, an upholsterer, and 
two translators presented for this offence. 
Sir James Picton interprets “translator” liter- 
ally, and remarks that ‘the idea that per- 
sons could not be allowed to translate a 
document without being a freeman is some- 
what grotesque.” There is no doubt that 
these men were cobblers, not persons learned 
in foreign tongues. In 1715 there was at 





Boston a company of ‘‘cobblers and trans- 
lators,” which petitioned that persons, not 
being freemen of the borough, who exercised 
their trade should be restrained. Tom Brown, 
the humourist, uses the word in this sense— 
‘The cobbler is affronted if you do not call 
him Mr. Translator”; and we are certain 
other authorities might be given for this 
singular misapplication. 








Histoire @une Grande Dame au XVIIT° Siecle: 
La Princesse Héléne de Ligne. 
Perey. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

In ‘Mes Ecarts,’ written about the year 
1756, Prince de Ligne, himself the most 
dreary of memoir manufacturers, observes: 
‘Twenty years ago women could not spell, 
now I know ten or twelve Sévignés. They 
are only too clever. They must be sup- 
pressed.” A warrant for his criticism 
appears in the journal that his future 
daughter-in-law, Princess Héléne Massal- 
ska, commenced in her eleventh year. It 
purports to be the record of her school life at 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois from 1772 to 1779, and 
it seems to be not only too clever, but also 
too imaginative. M. Perey, however, whose 
historical labours have more than once 
received the honours of the Academy, has 
searched Belgian, Swiss, and French 
archives, and satisfied himself of the credi- 
bility of his prize. He claims for it the 
merit of illustrating the evolution of the 
grande dame in the days of her political and 
social supremacy. 

Héléne and Xavier were the orphan 
children of Prince —— Massalski and of his 
wife, a sister of Prince Charles Radziwill. 
Their paternal grandfather had been Grand 
Marshal of Lithuania. Till deprived of that 
office he and his younger son, the Bishop 
of Wilna, had strenuously supported the 
candidature of Poniatowski. ‘Then the 
bishop for a while turned patriot and 
joined the Confederates. Their leader 
Oginski gained one action over the Russians, 
to be soon afterwards utterly routed, and on 
hearing of the disaster the bishop fled to Paris 
with his young nephew and niece. Having 
become acquainted with Madame Geoffrin 
when she visited Warsaw in 1766, he now 
endeavoured to obtain the restoration of his 
confiscated estates by means of her influence 
with Stanislas Augustus. He also threw 
upon her the charge of the children, and 
she sent the girl to the Abbaye-aux-Bois. 
Now this Confederate victory was beyond 
doubt that of Radzica. According to Rul- 
hiéres it occurred September 6th, 1771, and 
not on September 20th, 1768, as M. Perey 
leads the reader to suppose. Stanislas 
Leszezynski in ‘ Le Philosophe Bienfaisant’ 
estimated the subsidized army corps of 
Poland at 18,000 men, that of Lithuania 
at 12,000. The Pospolite, or ‘‘ arriére ban,” 
an unpaid cavalry force, never called out 
save in time of extreme danger, might, he 
said, muster 200,000 men. Yet, unless M. 
Perey errs, these were outnumbered by the 
private levies of the great seigniors. The 
Potocki, he assures us, kept a corps 25,000 
strong; the Bishop of Wilna paid out of 
his own purse one of 16,000 men; and Prince 
Charles Radziwill maintained in his towns 
and castles ‘‘ 208,000 hommes de troupes 
régulicres.”” ‘Nearly 6,000 soldiers” is 
the number assigned to the latter magnate 
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| by Rulhiéres. By way of comparison it 
should be remembered that the forces of 
the Empress Catherine II. did not exceed 
150,000 men of all arms. Rulhiéres puts 
| Prince Radziwill’s revenue at five million 
livres ; M. Perey doubles it. 

Considering the dearness of money at that 
period, the cost of Princess Héléne’s educa- 
tion appears enormous. She had private 
rooms, a nurse, and a maid; her banker 
was ordered to supply her with thirty thou- 
| sand livres a year if necessary. It is curious 
that a similar sum was allotted for the 
maintenance of her young brother, with his 
governor, sub- governor, gentleman, and 
lackey, whilst some years later Prince de 
| Ligne allowed his son on his marriage pre- 
cisely the same income. Balls and theatricals 
formed part of the educational routine. 
Directed by M. Molé, Héléne performed the 
réle of Joas in ‘ Athalie’ in an easy conver- 
sational style with great success. As Esther 
she appeared adorned with jewels worth 
upwards of one hundred thousand écus. 
These studies were varied with mutinies 
and barrings-out, clandestine acquaintances 
with little scullion boys, first communions, 
and child-marriages. Pupils and instruc- 
tresses were all of the highest rank and 
illustrious descent. Unfortunately it is 
often difficult to reconcile either the 
princess’s statements or her editor’s com- 
ments with recognized genealogical autho- 
rities. Throughout the journal till its 
conclusion in 1779 Mdlle. de Mortemart 
and Mdlle. de Conflans figure as young 
unmarried penstonnaires ; yet foot-notes tell 
us that the former was wedded to the 
Marquis de Rougé in 1777 (p. 83), whilst 
the latter ‘‘was afterwards the Marquise 
de Coigny” (p. 166)—not afterwards, but 
already, affirms Saint Allais, for she became 
a wife in February, 1775, and was a mother 
in June, 1778 (‘Nob. Univ. de France,’ 
vol. x. p. 41). The ‘jeune Duchesse de 
Mortemart,’’ whose house the Polish gir' 
frequented from 1774 to 1779, is another 
perplexity. Victurnien Jean Marie de 
Rochechouart was Duc de Mortemart in 
those days, but we can find no trace of his 
marriage prior to December 28th, 1782, 
when Adélaide Pauline de Cossé Brissac 
became his wife (‘Nob. Univ.,’ vol. x. 
p. 464). Claude Antoine Gabriel did not 
become Duc de Choiseul-Stainville till 1785 
(‘ Nob. Univ.,’ vol. iv. p. 48); why did his 
wife style herself Duchesse in 1778 (pp. 1438, 
166)? Orthographical novelties abound in 
M. Perey’s pages, as “ Victorien”’ instead 
of Victurnien, ‘‘ Clermont Rével” in lieu 
of Rénel, ‘“‘ Montmorency - Fosseuse” for 
Fosseux, &e. 

Nine defunct abbesses of her convent are 
enumerated by the princess. Out of these 
the position of Madame de Richelieu is cor- 
roborated in the ‘ Dict. de la Noblesse’ by 
M. de la Chesnaye des Bois, whilst a 
Madame Adélaide de Lannoy may claim to 
represent one of three sisters of that family 
who successively governed the establishment 
in the seventeenth century, though none of 
them possessed that Christian name. Of 
the remaining seven ladies (pp. 122, 456) 
not one has a place in the chronological 
list of the rulers of the Abbaye - aux- 
Bois from 1207 to 1744 given in ‘Gallia 
Christiana’ (vol. vii. pp. 908, 909, 910). 
Hence doubts arise regarding the inno- 
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cent, if Don Juanesque adventure of a M. 
de Saint-Ange, which is represented as 
having occurred early in the eighteenth 
century and during the reign of a Madame 
de la Trémouille. Still more apocryphal 
appears the lengthy account of Adélaide 
d’Orléans, daughter of the Regent, who is 
commonly known as the Abbesse de Chelles. 
It is said that after a short novitiate she 
took her vows and was appointed abbess of 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois. A monster of cruelty 
and vice, her barbarous treatment of her 
nuns necessitated her forcible removal to 
Chelles, where she was allowed to retain 
her ecclesiastical rank, though deprived of 
all authority. Later she was transferred 
to the Abbaye de St. Antoine de Paris on 
the same terms. Ultimately, in compliance 
with her dying request, she was buried at 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and was placed in the 
chancel under a white marble tomb. Hence- 
forth the apartments she had formerly 
occupied here were rendered uninhabitable 
by gory sights and uncanny sounds (pp. 151- 
158). In contrast to this we may summarize 
the princess’s history as detailed in Saint- 
Simon and the ‘ Gallia Christiana’ (vol. vii. 
p- 573). In 1717, at the age of nineteen, 
she took the habit at Chelles, made her 
profession there in 1718, and became abbess 
of the same house in 1719 in succession to 
Madame de Villars, with whom she had quar- 
relled. In character and occupation she was 
everything by turn and nothinglong. After 
she had munificently enlarged and renovated 
the edifice, she wearied of power, and in 
1734 retired to the Benedictine convent of 
the Madeleine du Tresnel. There, as the Duc 
de Luynes records, she died of small-pox, 
and there, according to the Mercure de France 
for March, 1743, was she buried, on the 
5th of that month, in the vault which she 
had previously appointed for her sepulture. 
The funeral honours were abridged for 
sanitary reasons. Hence neither in life 
nor death is there any link to connect her 
with the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Though the 
same may be said with regard to Madame 
de Bourbon Condé, whose malversations 
and cruelties as abbess of St. Antoine de 
Paris terminated, as chronicled by Saint- 
Simon, in her deposition and imprisonment, 
we may venture to suggest that the Princess 
Massalska has confused the two royal 
cousins. If a Winchester boy were not 
only to assert that Dr. Arnold had been 
head master of his school, but were also to 
attribute to him the flagellatory instincts of 
Dr. Keate, he would be suspected of in- 
accuracy in other things. It would seem as 
if the pensionnaire of the Abbaye-aux-Bois 
had made a similar blunder. It is, there- 
fore, scarcely worth while to follow her 
through the vicissitudes of her married life. 








The Poems of George D. Prentice. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch, by John 
James Piatt. (Stock.) 

Cherry Blossoms. By Greece ©. Dutt. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tne poems of George D. Prentice, the 
American writer, were first collected and 
published with a memoir by Mr. Piatt in 
1876, some five years after their author’s 
death, and, after running through several 
editions, are now republished in this 


country. The popularity of the editor of 





the New England Review and of the Louis- 
ville Journal seems to have invested his 
poetic work in the eyes of his countrymen 
with a factitious interest quite apart from its 
intrinsic merits. Mr. Prentice himself, wit 
and journalist though he was, seems to have 
entertained a modest opinion of his achieve- 
ments in verse, as he persistently refused to 
bring them out in book form. And to the 
unbiassed critic, looking merely to results, 
this opinion showed, on the whole, a wise 
discrimination. For although Mr. Prentice 
writes easy and fluent verse, although some 
of his pieces are sonorous and eloquent in 
diction, yet it would be difficult to single out 
a passage, metaphor, or even an epithet, 
evincing the genuine poetic stamp. Yet, 
like Mr. Whittier, some of whose early 
poems appeared in the New England Review, 
Prentice had the good fortune to be born 
and reared on a farm, and it is surprising 
that his close and constant contact with 
nature in childhood did not enrich his 
fancy with such fresh imagery as the 
Quaker poet drew from the same source, 
or such touches as may be found in Bryant, 
to whom Mr. Piatt compares Prentice, and of 
whom, indeed, his metres frequently remind 
us. But the fact is that the indefatigable 
editor lived far too much in the whirl and 
excitement of politics during his manhood 
to have leisure for reaping the ‘ harvest 
of a quiet eye.” On the other hand, al- 
though George Prentice lived through the 
great American conflict, and was an ardent 
supporter of the cause of the Union in Ken- 
tucky, it is strange that no war cry or “ drum 
tap” finds an echo in his verse. Yet dur- 
ing this momentous public struggle his pri- 
vate life also reached analmost tragic climax, 
being full of the stuff of which such poems 
as ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ are made. If not 
so terrible, Mr. Prentice’s situation was suffi- 
ciently painful ; for his two sons were fight- 
ingin the Confederate army, whiletheir father, 
an ardent supporter of the Federals, was 
prepared to shoulder his gun as a volunteer 
home guard during the Confederate occupa- 
tion of Kentucky. In less than a month 
Prentice’s elder son, Courtland, was killed 
in battle at Augusta, Ky. ‘‘ My son is 
dead,” writes his father, ‘‘and sometimes 
I almost fear that my country, too, may 
perish. I see no palm-tree upon the desert 
that surrounds me.” The poem which the 
father wrote on his son’s death falls far 
short of the tragic pathos of the situation, 
as the following stanzas may show :— 

Dear Courtland, thou the strong, the brave, 

Fillest a warrior’s bloody grave; 

The soil above thee, wet with showers, 

Gives birth to sweet and beauteous flowers ; 

But e’en the white rose to my view 

Bears in its vein a crimson hue, 

As if its mournful essence came 

From the red death-wounds of thy frame. 

Thou sleepest well! The bugle note 

Of battle may above thee float ; 

The tramp of charging hosts around 

May like an earthquake shake the ground ; 

The cannon’s voice, the victor’s shout, 

May through the sulphurous air peal out ; 

But thou wilt sleep amid the roar— 

No power but God’s can wake thee more. 


Mr. Prentice is at his best in blank verse ; 
and although wanting in modulation and 
variety of pause and rhythm, yet in the 
treatment of that misleading metre, which 
seems the easiest, and in point of fact is the 
most difficult, he may be said to surpass 





Mr. Whittier and to rival Bryant. ‘My 
Mother,’ ‘ The River in the Mammoth Cave,’ 
‘The Stars,’ and ‘ The Flight of Years’ are 
some of his poems in blank verse, the most 
noticeable and popular of them being an 
address to ‘The Closing Year.’ Although 
somewhat ‘‘ mouthy,”’ it possesses consider- 
able power and impressiveness; but should 
not poets now dispense with the venerable, 
but well-worn symbols of the scythe and 
hour-glass as inevitable attributes of Time ? 

The sonnets and poems published under 
the inappropriate title of ‘Cherry Blossoms ’ 
possess a distinct, if somewhat adventitious 
claim on our attention. It will be remem- 
bered that some years ago a volume of 
poems by Toru Dutt, which was edited by 
Mr. Gosse, attracted considerable attention. 
The poems possessed marked qualities of 
their own, and as the work of a Hindu 
lady they were really marvellous. Un- 
fortunately the gifted young poetess, who 
showed even greater aptitude in her mastery 
of the French language, died still quite 
young, like so many other literary prodigies, 
leaving it doubtful whether her poetic gift 
would have matured or died out with time, 
for it is not always the earliest blossom that 
bears the best fruit. At any rate, the interest 
still attaching to the young Hindu poetess 
lends some reflected lustre to the work of Mr. 
Greece C. Dutt, a member of the same ac- 
complished family. Mr. Dutt’s verse proves 
that he has made himself complete master 
of English ; if he fails in other requisites, 
it is because a poet is born and not made. 
To say the least it was surely a daring 
attempt on Mr. Dutt’s part to write no fewer 
than seventy sonnets! He should have re- 
membered that though it is easy enough to 
sit down and indite the orthodox fourteen 
lines with the appropriate number of feet 
and rhymes, it is quite another thing to pro- 
duce the complex and subtly balanced whole. 
As a specimen of Mr. Dutt’s work in this 
form we may quote a sonnet on the flora of 
the Himalayas, where the Miltonic reminis- 
cences, however, seem rather out of place:— 
On Teesta’s slopes bloom flowers of every clime. 

The golden cistus and the ‘‘rath primrose,” 

The dainty crocus, white as Alpine snows, 

The azure eyebright and the fragrant thyme, 
Daisies as pure as stars in autumn prime ; 

And wild musk-roses whose soft leaves expose 

A lovelier crimsoa than the blush that glows 
At early morn on Kanchun’s crest sublime ; 

Blue speedwells, and laburnums burning red, 
And lilies proud, brimful of chaste disdain, 
And pansies barred with lines of blackest dye, 
And kingcups tender as the evening sky, 
And snowdrops pale, “ that hang the pensive head ” 

Lowly and meek as weeping Madeleine. 

Mr. Dutt can see well with the eyes of 
other poets, but not with his own; he gives 
no vivid descriptions of the unhackneyed 
scenery of India, but succeeds better in 
touching on what is peculiarly characteristic 
of English landscape, as when he speaks of 
‘gigantic trees, haunted for ages by the 
social rook.” The following lines possess 
a distinct charm and music, but then are 
they not an unmistakable echo of ‘In Me- 
moriam ’? 

The stars are dim, the moon shines cold, 

A gentle breeze sweeps o’er the lea, 

And softly falls the rippling sea, 

On jutting reef and headland bold. 

The chaftinch, eldest child of May, 

Impatient in his nest awakes, 

And with his nestling pinion shakes, 

The dew that gems the hawthorn spray. . i. 
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By mountain paths to pastures new, 

The lonely shepherd leads his flock, 

Light wreaths of mist on stream and rock, 
Spread filmy veils of softest blue. 


O ye, who through the slow-paced night, 
Have watched and wept, lift up your eyes, 
Soon shall the ¢elden morning rise, 

And crown the vastern hills with light. 








Rhodes in Modern Times. By Cecil Torr, 
M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 


Havine in a former volume treated with 
great minuteness of detail the history of the 
island of Rhodes until it became a Roman 
province, Mr. Torr now proceeds to discuss 
the historical and social importance of that 
island prior to its absorption into the Otto- 
man Empire. There are many points which 
justify Mr. Torr in having chosen this island 
for a minute special study. Rhodes under 
the dominion of the Knights of St. John 
offered one of the most effectual barriers 
to the Turkish advance when the safety of 
Western Europe was in jeopardy; for the 
Sultan was obliged to abandon a scheme 
for the invasion of Italy in 1522 to direct 
all his forces against the maritime fortress 
which the Knights so bravely defended, and 
thereby contributed as much towards the 
check of the Mussulmans as the victories 
before Vienna and the Spanish triumph over 
the Moors. 

Furthermore, the many details Mr. Torr 
places before us concerning the social life 
and laws of the Knights, culled from their 
conveyances and stabilimenta, give a charm- 
ing picture of medieval life in one of its 
most interesting forms. Their hospital for 
the sick was conducted much as a hospital 
would be now: the physicians in attendance 
were bound to visit their patients at least 
twice every day, two surgeons for operations 
were constantly maintained, and the patients 
received the liberal diet of ‘‘ cocks and hens 
and bread and wine.” 

The procedure of the courts of justice was 
most exemplary, and the Knights in their 
capacity of soldiers of the Cross were strin- 
gently forbidden to dabble in commerce, 
and every ship armed at Rhodes without a 
proper licence was confiscated. In spite of 
these laws, however, ugly stories were cur- 
rent that the Knights would occasionally 
indulge in piracy, and dress themselves in 
Turkish garb to plunder Venetian traders 
and escape detection. 

Points Mr. Torr has collected from these 
stabilimenta form interesting parallels to the 
life in Rhodes at the present day ; the mer- 
chants had their warehouses on the ground 
floor, the domus bassa, above which were the 
dwelling-houses, the domus alta, such as is 
invariably the case now, the lower floors 
being entirely abandoned to shops and com- 
merce. The love songs and ditties of the 
Greek peasants in the days of the Knights 
were exactly the same as those of the Greek 
peasants of to-day—delight in nature and 
flowers runs through them all. Mr. Torr 
gives us the following: “As the gardener 
casteth away the yellow cucumber, and the 
withered pumpkin, and the decaying melon, 
even so cast I away my love.” A Rhodian 
swain of to-day will sing, ‘‘ My loveis a fair 
apple tree, I will climb and gather the sweet 
fruit’’; and in these similes from nature Mr. 
Torr, doubtless correctly, sees a parallel to 
the decorations on the so-called Rhodian 





plates and their floral patterns. The same 
spirit is traceable now in their embroideries, 
their mural decorations, and their songs. 
All that the Turk has done in these islands 
and in all the dominions he has conquered 
is to destroy the leading families and to 
impoverish the rich; he has let the peasants 
alone in nearly every instance; he has taught 
them nothing and untaught them nothing; 
consequently the Ottoman rule has been the 
means of preserving for us more of medieval 
and ancient life than can be found in any 
other part of the world. Many of those who 
were rich in the days of the Knights are re- 
presented to-day by people in the humblest 
walks of life. In the thirteenth century a 
family by name Gabalas ruled in Rhodes ; 
many descendants of this once powerful 
house are still to be found in Crete and 
other islands; and in the island hovels 
you can still meet families whose names 
are undoubtedly inherited from the ruling 
families of Genoese or Venetian origin. 
In the fourteenth century Rhodes was 
the refuge of fugitive debtors, and a 
family, Biliotti by name, absconded from 
Florence with a considerable sum of money, 
and on retiring to Rhodes refused to account 
for the amount in question. This name is 
still well known on the island. 

Mr. Torr. confesses that neither he nor 
any other modern historian has as yet made 
an exhaustive study of the history of the 
Knights, and that there is a vast amount 
of material to hand which no historian 
has waded through. Whenever Mr. Torr 
has leisure to peruse the documents in the 
archives of Malta, Spain, and the Vatican 
which bear on the history of the Knights 
both at Rhodes and after their migration 
to Malta, much of interest will be brought 
to light respecting Englishmen of the order. 
Mr. Torr tells us that the chief of the 
English Knights was always responsible for 
the safety of the coast, a substantial re- 
cognition of our maritime ability even at 
that early period; and when the Knights 
were undergoing their memorable siege, a 
vessel from England was dispatched to their 
assistance, which was, unfortunately, lost 
with all hands off the British coast. From 
another document Mr. Torr has found that 
a devout English lady who chanced to be 
at Rhodes on a pilgrimage in 1320 took a 
leading part in the slaughter of some infidel 
prisoners. We look forward to learning 
more about these eccentric ancestors of ours, 

ioneers in the love of travel, in whose 
ootsteps so many now are following. 








La Bibliotheque du Vatican au XV* Siécle. 
Par Eugéne Miintz et Paul Fabre. (Paris, 
Thorin.) 


M. Mintz has added another volume to the 
contributions which have already done so 
much to give us an accurate knowledge of 
the growth of humanism at the Papal Court 
in the palmy days of Papal patronage. 
Hitherto he has dealt with art; in the 
present volume he turns to the field of 
literature, and will rejoice bibliographers 
by the light which he throws on the 
history of the Vatican Library as much 
as he will profit the historians of the 
Renaissance by his accurate aecount of 
many details respecting some of the chief 
heroes of the revival of letters. As in his 





previous works, M. Miintz’s labours are con- 
fined to the publication of documents from 
the Roman archives, but he accompanies 
these documents by a well-written com- 
mentary which summarizes their chief points. 
His book is at once adapted to the general 
reader, who will find it easily intelligible, 
and to the special student, who may use 
it as a quarry for independent research. 

The main interest of the documents which 
M. Miintz has brought together is the infor- 
mation which they contain about the literary 
undertakings of the Papacy after its restora- 
tion by Martin V. in 1419. At that time 
all the Papal possessions were scattered ; 
the Papal manuscripts and papers were 
chiefly at Avignon, for Rome had not yet 
been definitely recognized as the home of 
the Papacy. Martin V. had enough to do 
in other matters, and had not much time for 
literature. It was long believed that he 
brought the Papal library from Avignon 
to Rome; but this was not so. He only 
sent for a few service books, valuable for 
their binding and setting, and two volumes 
chosen for their usefulness, the ‘Catholicum ’ 
and the ‘Speculum Historie.’ It was left 
for Eugenius IV. in 1441 to find a home 
for some of the treasures of Avignon, 
though only a small portion of them passed 
into the Vatican. Eugenius IV., though 
not a humanist, was a learned theologian, 
and the Council of Florence gave an impulse 
to the collection of books on a more liberal 
scale. At his death the Vatican Library 
contained 340 volumes, chiefly of theology, 
canon law, and philosophy, but with a few 
classical authors and some of the gram- 
matical treatises of the humanists. The 
result of the documents published by M. 
Miintz is to set the character of Eugenius IV. 
distinctly higher, and to show that he was 
not merely a narrow-minded monk, as he 
is generally represented. Not only did he 
restore the Vatican Library, but he allowed 
a too liberal use to be made of its treasures. 
A brief of Sixtus IV. tells us that many 
books were borrowed in the days of 
Eugenius IV. and were not restored. It 
would seem that Eugenius had too great 
confidence in the good intentions of scholars, 
and, though he could collect a library, did 
not advance to the consideration of its pre- 
servation. 

It is curious to note that the intercourse 
of Eugenius IV. with learned Greeks at 
Florence did not lead him to collect Greek 
manuscripts, nor did it lead the Medici in 
that direction. So late as 1464 the Medicean 
library did not contain a single Greek manu- 
script, and Eugenius IV. only possessed two 
—one a Boethius, in Latin and Greek, the 
other a Psalter, ‘‘partim in Latino, partim 
in Greco.” This is a proof that the imme- 
diate influence of the Council of Florence 
on the progress of Greek scholarship has 
been greatly exaggerated. The advance of 
Greek learning was greatly owing to the 
scholarly mind of Nicolas V., who spared 
no pains to fill up the deficiencies of the 
Vatican Library. His relations with the 
great Florentine bookseller Vespasiano da 
Bisticci are told by Vespasiano himself. He 
deliberately chose the books which he 
wanted, and employed an army of copyistr 
to do his bidding. The result of the eight 
years of his pontificate was that the con 
tents of the Vatican Library were raised to 
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824 volumes in Latin and 400 in Greek. 
In Latin books it equalled any library 
then existing in Europe, and in Greek 
books it far surpassed all its rivals. Here, 
as in all else pertaining to the designs 
of Nicolas V., we find the distinction of a 
really fine mind. His plans were well con- 
sidered, and were executed with promptitude 
and decision. Moreover, Nicolas V. formed 
a library which was becoming to his office. 
It was eminently a theological library, and 
took no account of profane literature or of 
books written in any languages save Latin 
and Greek. 

The fiery Spaniard Calixtus III. was un- 
popular in Rome through his excessive pre- 
ference for his own countrymen. He was 
not interested in carrying on the work of 
Nicolas V., but gave all his attention to a 
plan for a crusade. He has been accused of 
dispersing the literary treasuresof Nicolas V., 
but the documents published by M. Miintz 
clear him from this charge, and show us 
the value to be attached to the gossip of the 
time. Calixtus III. did not care about the 
humanists, and their one form of retort was 
to accuse him of being a barbarian and sell- 
ing his predecessor’s library. The charge 
is as false as the similar charge brought by 
Platina against Paul II. M. Miintz shows 
that the catalogue of Nicolas V.’s library 
was made for Calixtus III.; that Calixtus 
III. used the library himself; that he only 
gave away four books of small importance ; 
and that the sole grounds of complaint 
against him are that he allowed Bessarion 
to take out eight volumes at once, and still 
more incautiously allowed Cardinal Isidore 
of Russia to borrow fifty volumes for the 
period of his life. No doubt this was a rash 

roceeding, but it did not amount to a de- 
iberate dispersion of the library, which did 
not in reality suffer at his hands. 

Pius IT. followed a line of his own in the 
matter of books; he formed a private library 
and bequeathed it to his own family, from 
whom it was acquired for the Vatican by 
Clement XI. in the eighteenth century. The 
literary qualities of Pius II. are sufficiently 
known from other sources; but it is curious 
to see how little he was affected by the 
memories of Rome or the traditions of his 
office. He never merged the Sienese in the 
Roman, noreven the Piccolomini in the Pope. 
Paul II. was interested in art rather than 
literature, though he highly appreciated the 
discovery of printing. Anyhow the records of 
the Vatican Library have little to say of him. 

The work of Nicolas V. was resumed in 
literature as in architecture by Sixtus IV., 
who brought indomitable energy to every- 
thing that he undertook. At his death in 
1484 the Vatican Library contained 3,650 
volumes, in print or manuscript, and was 
by far the most important library in 
Europe. Moreover Sixtus IV. set on foot 
a scheme for the organization of his library. 
In 1475 he made Platina librarian, and a 
new epoch in the history of libraries began. 
M. Miintz prints Platina’s account book, 
from which the varied nature of his duties 
can be seen. He had to buy books, send 
out copyists, procure skins for binding, and, 
in fact, supervise every detail of a book’s 
production as well as its use. The books 


were arranged in four rooms : the first, open 
to the public, contained Latin books; then 
came the Greek room; then the reserved 





books, perhaps distinguished by the richness 
of their binding; finally, the room in which 
were kept the Papal archives. Platina 
began a definite alphabetical catalogue for 
the use of readers, and also undertook the 
cataloguing of the archives. He further 
supervised the reading-room, in which the 
books were chained and open for the public 
use. The notice to readers smacks of the 
directness of Sixtus IV. :— 

“* Ne quis in bibliotheca cum altero contentiose 
loquatur et obstrepat, neve de loco ad locum 
iturus scamna transcendat et pedibus conterat ; 
utque libros claudat et in locum percommode 
reponat. Ubique volet perlegerit. Secus qui 
faxit foras cum ignominia mittetur atque hujusce 
loci aditu deinceps arcebitur.” 

Platina’s accounts show that the reading- 
room was well warmed, and that the comfort 
of readers was carefully attended to. More- 
over books were lent at Platina’s discretion 
to cardinals, scholars, and even to strangers 
passing through Rome. The register of 
books lent opens as follows :— 

**Quisquis es qui tuum nomen hic inscribis 

ob acceptos commodo libros e bibliotheca pon- 
tificis, scito te indignationem ejus et execra- 
tionem incursurum nisi peropportune integros 
reddideris. Hoc tibi denuntiat Platyna S. suze 
bibliothecarius.” 
A glance through this curious register is full 
of interest, and shows us a genial and kindly 
librarian who knew the men whom he could 
trust, and exercised a large discretion at once 
liberally and prudently. We see enough to 
account for the great popularity of Sixtus IV. 
amongst men of letters. He certainly sup- 
plied them with a splendid means of pursuing 
their studies, and placed it at their dis- 
posal with careful munificence. He did this 
without seeking for popularity. The theo- 
logical character of the Papal library was 
maintained by him as it had been established 
by Nicolas VY. It was a collection of books 
for students, and every pains was taken to 
make it available for their use. 

With Sixtus IV. the records in M. Miintz’s 
volume practically end. Neither Inno- 
cent VIII. nor Alexander VI. appears as 
a benefactor of the library. Innocent VIII. 
was too indolent; Alexander VI. was too 
busy with politics. M. Miintz does not aim 
at writing a history of the Vatican Library. 
Its fortunes before 1420 have been traced by 
M. Delisle, and its subsequent history by 
Signor Rossi. All that M. Miintz has done 
is to publish and annotate the documents 
which relate to the period of which he has 
made such a faithful study. One of the 
results of his investigations is certainly to 
set Sixtus IV. on a higher level than he 
occupied before, and to show that Platina, 
though he might be venomous as a man of 
letters, was a capable official and an excel- 
lent librarian. 








The Book of Ballymote: a Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language. 
Now for the First Time published from 
the Original Manuscript in the Library 
of the Royal Irish Academy. With In- 
troduction, &c., by Robert Atkinson, 
LL.D. (Dublin, Royal Irish Academy 
House.) 

Tue manuscript known as the ‘Book of 

Ballymote’ is a substantial and impressive 

monument of the ancient native literature of 

Ireland. In dimensions and extent the book 





is the largest of the old Irish codices which 


have come down to us. The contents are 
in Irish, interspersed with Latin, and copied 
from older writings. The volume is written 
throughout in bold and solid Irish characters, 
mostly in double columns, decorated with 
ornamental initial letters, some of which 
are coloured and of large proportions. The 
entire book, as now surviving, consists of 
251 leaves of strong vellum of very 
large size. An inscription on the present 
p. 106 indicates that portion of the book was 
written about A.D. 1400, in the mansion of 
Mac Donogh, lord of Corran, in the district 
now known as the county of Sligo, in which 
stood the town of Baile an mhuta, or Bally- 
mote, whence the book is named. From 
other marginal entries we learn that the 
principal scribes engaged in the production 
of the manuscript were members of the 
families of O’Droma and O’Duigenan. In 
the volume before us so much of the ‘ Book 
of Ballymote’ as now exists is reproduced in 
black and white photo-lithography, to which 
are prefixed in English an introduction of 
two pages and a half, a table of contents 
occupying fourteen pages, and an index to 
the initial line of each piece in the book. 
Notices of the historical and philological 
value and peculiarities of the manuscript, 
of the brachygraphic system adopted by its 
scribes, and of the style of the decoration, 
might with advantage have been included in 
the introduction. Reproductions of speci- 
men pages in colours would also have been 
acceptable. It may be mentioned that a 
series of the coloured ornamental letters and 
one of the decorated pages of the book ap- 
peared in the third part of the ‘ Facsimiles 
of National Manuscripts of Ireland,’ pub- 
lished in 1879. 

The original initial leaf of the ‘ Book of 
Ballymote ’ is missing, and the volume now 
opens with the ‘ Book of Conquests of Erin,’ 
commencing with an account of the posterity 
of Noah, and chronicling the various in- 
vasions and monarchs of Ireland. This is 
followed by King ‘ Cormac’s Instructions to 
his Son’; genealogies ; the tract of Nennius ; 
Biblical, hagiological, and historical pieces, 
excerpts from the ‘Book of Glendaloch’; 
legends; ‘Leabhar na g-Ceart,’ or the 
‘ Book of Rights’; names of famous women ; 
treatises on metres, bardic orders, Ogham 
or occult writing, with diagrams; ‘‘ book of 
primers”; legal and topographical pieces ; 
the destruction of Troy from Virgil and 
Dares ; the wanderings of Ulysses ; epitome 
of the Aineid; and, in conclusion, the life, 
exploits, and character of Alexander the 
Great. 

Of some of the pieces in the ‘Book of 
Ballymote’ preferable texts exist in the Irish 
manuscript known as the ‘ Book of Lecan,’ 
and a few of those, with collations from both 
volumes, have been during the last thirty 
years printed by the Irish Archeological 
and Celtic Societies of Dublin. The prin- 
cipal excerpts thus published were the 
history by Neanius, the ‘ Book of Rights,’ 
and an account of the tribes of the district 
in the county of Cork anciently known as 
Corca Laidhe or the O’Driscols’ country. 
The treatise on Ogham writing has also 
been edited; and Prof. Kuno Meyer has 
published a text of the account of Ulysses. 
The great body of the contents of the ‘ Book 
of Ballymote,’ however, still remains un- 
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translated, and consequently unintelligible 
to those who are not conversant with the 
old Irish ianguage. 

From an entry in the manuscript we 
learn that it was sold by the chief Mac 
Donogh, in 1522, to O’Donneil, Prince of 
Tirconnell, in Ulster, for one hundred and 
forty milch cows. ‘‘ We now,” according 
to the introduction, “lose sight of it [the 
‘Book of Ballymote’] for more than a cen- 
tury......In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin.” The following details, 
apparently unknown to the author of the 
introduction, will, however, go far towards 
supplying the history of the manuscript in 
the seventeenth century. That the ‘ Book of 
Ballymote’ was, early in that century, either 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, or in 
that of Archbishop Ussher, may be assumed 
from the circumstance that the latter, in his 
‘Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates,’ 
first printed at Dublin in 1639, makes 
special mention of this manuscript, and 
refers to that portion of its contents in 
which St. Patrick’s disciple, Benen or 
Benignus, represents the Apostle of Ireland 
as bestowing his benedictions on the king 
and people of Dublin. Ussher, who does 
not seem to have been acquainted with the 
old Irish language, in which the production 
ascribed to Benignus is written, omits to 
state to whom he was indebted for his 
knowledge of that piece. This, however, 
is brought to light by a paper extant among 
Ussher’s manuscripts in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which contains the 
portion of the work of Benignus referred to, 
copied in Irish from the ‘ Book of Bally- 
mote,’ and translated into Latin by John 
Kelly, who became a Fellow of Trinity 
College in 1618. The Irish extract and the 
Latin version of it are authenticated by the 
signatures of Kelly, with the following 
statement by him: ‘‘ Heec decerpta sunt ex 
antiquis et authenticis Hybernie manu- 
scriptis libris ad verbum, nimirum ex vetusto 
codice quem appellant Librum Ballimoten- 
sem. Et habetur fol. 153, col. 2.’ On 
reference to the reproduction of the manu- 
script the portion which Kelly copied and 
Latinized will be found at the page thus 
indicated by him. 

“The Book of Ballimote in Irish” is in- 
cluded in a catalogue of the manuscripts of 
Trinity College, Dublin, compiled towards 
1680; and it was referred to by Edward 
Lhuyd in his ‘Archewologia Britannica,’ 
printed in 1707. Some years subsequently 
the book was lent by Trinity College to Dr. 
Anthony Raymond, Vicar of Trim, in Meath, 
a friend of Swift, who for a time held the 
adjacent rectory of Laracor, in that county. 
Raymond, who is frequently mentioned in 
the ‘Journal to Stella,’ projected a work on 
ancient Irish history, and the Royal Irish 
Academy possesses English translations from 
the ‘ Book of Ballymote’ which were made 
for him by Dermod O’Connor. The latter 
assumed the pretentious title of ‘ Anti- 
quary of the Kingdom of Ireland,” and 
published by subscription, in 1723, an in- 
accurate version of Keating’s ‘Irish History,’ 
in the preface to which he erroneously re- 
ferred to the ‘Book of Ballymote’ as “a 
large folio in fine vellum, written some hun- 

ed years ago in Balimore in the county of 
Meath’; and under this designation it was 





mentioned by Bishop Nicholson in his ‘ Irish 
Historical Library,’ in 1724. A copy of a 
considerable portion of the ‘ Book of Bally- 
mote’ was made by a transcriber in the 
county of Dublin in 1728, and no steps 
appear to have been taken by Trinity 
College to recover the original. From 1769 
to 1785 it was successively in the posses- 
sion of Thomas O’Dornin, of Drogheda; 
John Finglas, a weaver of that town; 
and Chevalier Thomas O’Gorman. Charles 
O’Conor, author of some Irish historical 
works, obtained a loan of the manuscript from 
O’Gorman, and inscribed headings and notes 
in English and Irish on many of its pages. 
In 1785 the ‘ Book of Ballymote’ was pre- 
sented by O’Gorman to the Royal Irish 
Academy, then recently established, and it is 
still preserved in the library of that institu- 
tion. A detailed account of the contents of 
the manuscript was, for the first time, given 
in the Transactions of the Iberno - Celtic 
Society, printed at Dublin in 1820, and 
compiled by Edward O'Reilly, author of a 
‘ Dictionary of the Irish Language,’ who de- 
signated the volume “a venerable repertory 
of ancient Irish literature.” The ‘Book 
of Ballymote’ is the fourth of the old Irish 
manuscript volumes which since 1870 have 
been reproduced in their entirety. The 
three preceding it were ‘Leabhar na 
h-Uidhri,’ ‘ Leabhar Breac,’ and the ‘ Book 
of Leinster.’ The issue of these facsimiles has 
vastly lightened the labours of Celtologists ; 
but it is to be regretted that translations of 
very few portions of the valuable manu- 
scripts thus rendered generally accessible 
have hitherto been published. 








Masnavi i Ma’navi, the Spiritual Couplets of 
Maulindé Jaldlu-’d-din Muhammad-i Rimi. 
Translated and abridged by H. H. Whin- 
field, M.A., late of H.M. Bengal Civil 
Service. ‘‘Oriental Series.” (Triibner 
& Co.) 

NearLy everything in Eastern literature 

which has real excellence and interest is 

marred by excessive length ; the authors or 
compilers never remember that the half is 
better than the whole, and constantly over- 
burden us with repetitions or episodes. Thus 
the ‘ Mahabharata,’ in itself one of the most 
interesting of poems, becomes unreadable on 
account of its hundred thousand couplets ; 
and so its Persian counterpart, the ‘ Shah- 
ndmah,’ with its seventy thousand, is equally 
admired and unread. There is another 
great Persian poem, the ‘ Masnavi,’ which 
could hardly have failed to make an im- 
pression on the West if it had only been of 
bearable length; but its 26,000 couplets 
and its endless repetitions generally deter 
the boldest reader who would explore it 
from end to end. Mr. Whinfield has, there- 
fore, done good service in giving us this 
careful abridgment of its contents; and we 
hope that not a few venturous spirits may 
be led under his guidance to attack the 
original Persian for themselves. The trans- 
lation is mainly a prose epitome, but many 
of the more striking passages are translated 
literally in prose couplets. Dr. Redhouse 
some years since translated the entire first 
book by itself into English verse; but the 
present volume gives an abridgment of all 
the six books. Two native commentaries, a 
Turkish and a Persian one, have been con- 





sulted to explain the not infrequent obscure- 
allusions or involved constructions. Our only 
complaint against the book is its excessive 
condensation. We should have preferred 
two volumes instead of one, as we cannot 
help regretting the absence of many fine 
passages scattered through the poem, which 
well deserved to have been retained. 

Jalalu-’d-din Muhammad-i Rumi was 
born at Balkh in a.n. 604 (a.p. 1207); but 
his father had to leave that city in con- 
sequence of having displeased the king, 
and subsequently settled at Qonya, the old 
Iconium, whence his son obtained the ap- 
pellation Rimi. There Jalalu-’d-din grew 
up and passed his life, his time being chiefly 
spent in teaching an enthusiastic band of 
disciples and in writing the ‘Masnavi’ and 
the almost equally celebrated ‘Divan’ of 
mystical odes; and there he died, a.H. 672 
(a.D. 1273), when Dante was still a child. 

Mr. Whinfield remarks that ‘‘the ‘Mas- 
navi’ may be called the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ 
or ‘Paradise Lost’ of Islam.’ No doubt 
it does hold a similar place of undisputed 
pre-eminence in the nation’s literature, as 
well from its own real excellence as its 
peculiar theological importance; but no 
poems could be more unlike it in literary 
character. Dante and Milton are unrivalled 
even in Western poetry for condensed 
strength and reserve, while Jaldlu-’d-din is 
one of the most diffuse even among Persian 
writers. Nothing but the genuine outbursts 
of poetry which startle the reader in the 
midst of the commonplace could have re- 
deemed his book from oblivion; these oases 
are so delightful that for their sake we for- 
get the arid waste which we have had to 
pass through. . 

The ‘Masnavi’ is a poem in six cantos, 
and is a kind of ‘‘ Théodicée”’ justifying the 
ways of God to man. Its central idea is 
the Sufi doctrine that the only true basis 
of religion or philosophy is divine love, but 
it discusses incidentally almost every theo- 
logical question which interests the Muham- 
madan world, and it is regarded alike in 
Turkey, Persia, and India as an authority 
second only to the Koran and the traditions. 
It is written in the form of tales which are in- 
terwoven like Pilpay’s fables or the ‘Arabian 
Nights’; but the story in hand is continually 
being interrupted by digressions in which 
the author speaks in his own person and 
moralizes on every conceivable topic. After 
a certain length of digression he suddenly 
pulls himself up and returns for a few lines 
to the tale; but a casual word is sure to 
remind him of some remotely connected 
topic, and he wanders off again and again, 
to be ever recalled for a time to his theme. 
It is, indeed, difficult to believe that his 
mind was perfectly sane, in spite of the real 
power which he manifests wherever he can 
control himself and keep at his best; two 
authors, or rather two natures, seem to be 
composing the poem, and unfortunately it is 
the weaker which has indited the larger 
part. 

As to the poet’s excellence when he is at 
his best there can be no question. We may 
look far and wide in Eastern literature before 
we find a more striking passage than the 
following :— 

That person one night was crying “O Allah !” 
That his mouth might be sweetened thereby, 
And Satan said to him, ‘‘ Be quiet, O austere one 
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How long wilt thou babble, O man of many words? 

No answer comes to thee from nigh the throne, 

How long wilt thou cry ‘ Allah’ with harsh face ?” 

That person was sad at heart and hung his head, 

And then beheld the prophet Khizr before him in a 
vision, 

Who said to him, “ Ah! thou hast ceased to call 
on God, 

Wherefore repentest thou of calling on Him ?” 

The man said, “ The answer ‘ Here am I’ came not, 

Wherefore I fear that Iam repulsed from the door.” 

Khizr replied to him, ‘‘God has given me this 
command ; 

Go to him and say, ‘O much tried one, 

Did not I engage thee to do my service ? 

Did not I engage thee to call upon me? 

That calling ‘‘ Allah” of thine vas my ‘ Here am 


And that pain and longing and ardour of thine my 
messenger ; 

Thy struggles and strivings for assistance 

Were my attractings and originated thy prayer. 

Thy fear and thy love are the covert of my mercy, 

Each “‘O Lord” of thine contains many a “ Here 
am = 7” 


We quote the following from the first 
book as a specimen of the poet’s philoso- 
phical speculations :— 


Discern form from substance as lion from desert, 

Or as sound and speech from the thought they 
convey. 

The sound and speech arise from the thought ; 

Thou knowest not where is the Ocean of thought ; 

Yet when thou seest fair waves of speech, 

Thou knowest there is a glorious Ocean beneath 
them. 

When waves of thought arise from the Ocean of 
Wisdom, 

They assume the forms of sound and speech. 

These forms of speech are born and die again, 

These waves cast themselves back into the Ocean. 

Form is born of that which is without form, 

And goes again, for “ Verily to Him do we return.” 

Every moment the world and we are renewed, 

Yet we are ignorant of this renewing for ever and 
aye. 

Life like a stream of water is renewed and renewed, 

Though it wears the appearance of continuity in 


form. 

That seeming continuity arises from its swift 
renewal, 

As when a single spark* of fire is whirled round 


swiftly. 
If a single spark be whirled round swiftly 
It seems to the eye a continuous line of fire. 
This apparent extension, owing to the quick motion, 
Demonstrates the rapidity with which it is moved. 


The following, from the fourth book, is an 
interesting anticipation and extension of the 
theory of evolution :— 


First man appeared in the class of inorganic things, 

Next he passed therefrom into that of plants. 

For years he lived as one of the plants, 

Remembering naught of his inorganic state so dif- 
ferent; 

And when he passed from the vegetive to the 
animal state, 

He had no remembrance of his state as a plant, 

Except the inclination he felt to the world of 
plants, 

Especially at the time of spring and sweet flowers ; 

Like the inclination of infants towards their 
mothers, 

Which know not the cause of their inclination to 
the breast. 

Again, the great Creator, as you know, 

Drew man out of the animal into the human state. 

Thus man passed from one order of nature to 
another, 

Till he became wise and knowing and strong as he 
is now. 

Of his first souls he has now no remembrance, 

And he will be again changed from his present soul. 


Jalalu-’d-din, asmight be perhapsexpected, 
has little sympathy with humour ; but we do 
occasionally meet with some signs of that 
grim, saturnine humour which may co-exist 
with the most immovable gravity. Thus he 
tells us ‘‘an old man once complained to 


* Rather ‘a series of sparks,” i, e., a torch. 
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his physician that he suffered from head- 
ache. The physician replied, ‘That is 
caused by old age.’ Theold man next com- 
plained of a defect in his sight, and the 
physician again told him that his malady 
was due to old age. The old man went on 
to say that he suffered from pain in the 
back, from dyspepsia, from shortness of 
breath, from nervous debility, from inability 
to walk, and so on; and the physician 
replied that each of these ailments was like- 
wise caused by oldage. The old man, losing 
patience, said, ‘O fool, know you not that 
God has ordained a remedy for every 
malady?’ The physician answered, ‘ Passion 
and choler are also symptoms of old age.’”’ 

Many of the stories are historical or 
biographical incidents, but many are folk- 
lore legends. Some come from Pilpay, as, 
e.g., the lion whom the rabbit tricked into a 
well; the wise, half-wise, and foolish fishes; 
and the ass who, after once escaping from the 
lion’s den with impunity, was persuaded by 
the fox to venture in a second time. Others 
are less-known stories. Thus one of the 
stories in the fourth book is the same as the 
Merchant’s Tale in Chaucer; and the Norfolk 
legend of the chapman of Swaffham Church 
(told in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’) appears in 
the story of the man of Bagdad who dreamed 
that a treasure lay hid in a certain place in 
Egypt, and there met a man who had 
similarly dreamed that a treasure was to 
be found in this very man’s own house 
in Bagdad (see p. 322). We have also at 
p. 304 the story of the three travellers, a 
Musulman, a Jew, and a Christian, who 
found some sweetmeats when they arrived 
at the end of their first day’s stage. The 
Musulman, who had been fasting all 
day, wanted to eat them at once; but the 
two others, having already dined, forced 
him to remain hungry and reserve the meal 
till the morrow. Next morning when they 
awoke they agreed to relate their dreams, 
and that the sweetmeats should be his 
whose dream was the best. The Jew had 
dreamed that Moses had carried him up to 
the top of Mount Sinai; the Christian that 
Jesus had carried him up to heaven. The 
Musulman had dreamed that Muhammad 
had os poe to him in person, and had com- 
mended him for his piety and abstinence, and 
commanded him in reward to eat up these 
divinely provided sweetmeats, which he 
had accordingly done. This story is found 
in John de Bromyard’s ‘Summa Preedican- 
tium’; see Benfey’s ‘Orient und Occident,’ 
iii. 191. But we may notice here, as an 
instance how Mr. Whinfield’s desire of 
abridgment has caused him to omit in- 
teresting details, that in the ‘Masnavi’ we 
have immediately afterwards a second 
version of this jest in the story of the 
camel, the cow, and the ram (found in a 
somewhat altered form in the ‘Sindibad 
N4mah’; see Mr. Clouston’s edition, p. 15), 
where the camel with his long neck sud- 
denly swoops down on the disputed bundle 
of grass; but there the jest is only made 
use of to add a new point to the well- 
known story of the three oldest animals. 
Mr. Whinfield, however, passes pede sicco 
over this second story, and the English 
reader would have no conception that there 
was anything omitted. 














Autobiography of a Manchester Cotton Manu- 
Jacturer. By H.8.G. (Heywood.) 


THE most commonplace life may be made to 
furnish interesting material for an autobio- 
graphy if the tale be told with truth and 
simplicity. The author of the present little 
work has led a commonplace life, and the 
record of it, told in a manner generally de- 
void of art or artifice, is not without an 
interest and even a certain charm of its own. 
While still a youth, H. S. G. removed from 
one of the southern counties, where he 
had spent his childhood, to Lancashire, 
and left it thirty years later to commence 
life afresh at the antipodes, having failed 
in securing the commercial eminence which 
seemed at one time well within his grasp. 
The story of those thirty years of struggle 
and their various little ups and downs, of his 
hopes and tastes, his friends and surround- 
ings, if not likely to interest very largely 
the general public, will, he hopes, interest 
others besides the friend who induced him 
to write it, and to whom it is dedicated. 
The author’s first introduction to Lanca- 
shire life was in one of the numerous 
factory villages which approach Manchester 
so nearly on every side as to have become 
now in appearance (though it was not 
so then) little more than an _ exten- 
sion of its suburbs. It was in Kearsley, 
“in those days wild and dreary, with only 
here and there a house, though mills and 
collieries abounded.’”’ The description of his 
arrival and first few days amid these uncon- 
genial scenes is among the best things in 
the book. The “extraordinary clatter” 
made by the wooden clogs of the operatives 
hastening to their work in the early morning 
first astonished him, and 

“the appearance of the women every now and 
then, when there was sufficient light to discern 
them as they passed to and fro, was equally 
strange. They wore no bonnets or hats. The 
covering was simply a shawl, with which they 
first made sure of the protection of the head, 
the remaining portion of the body being left 
to the chance of the shawl being capacious or 
otherwise.” 

The mill machinery, of course, early ar- 
rested his attention, and excited his warm 
admiration, though after a while not merely 
did these novel sights and sounds begin to 
pall, but he became painfully conscious and 
observant of that fact. 

**T had become like a machine—so much so 
that on arriving at a certain spot on the morning 
journey to the mill I regularly met, within a few 
inches of the same place, another machine like 
myself. He was the same gentleman who tra- 
velled with Thornton and myself when I made 
my first journey to Kearsley. We met here 
with clock-like regularity for three years, neither 
of us ever stopping, but content with throwing 
our respective heads on one side, in the true 
Lancashire mode of recognition. When it was 
winter I could not see him, but my quick 
ear recognized his footstep, being a distinct 
sound from those of the people encased in the 
inevitable clog. Ata period of thirty-two years 
from that time, the same gentleman, when I 
reminded him, on the Manchester Exchange, of 
those meetings, when a chronometer might have 
been set for their regularity, startled me by say- 
ing, ‘I am there now every morning at the same 
place, at the same time, and have never ceased 
to be so since the years we used to meet there.’” 

It was an agreeable change from the 
stress and terrible monotony of this exist- 
ence to become manager of a warehouse in 
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Manchester, and afterwards part proprietor 
of a mill there; and during this portion of 
his life H. 8. G. appears to have developed 
some artistic tendencies, and to have found 
the means of gratifying them to a consider- 
able extent. He also, as was natural, made 
many new friends and acquaintances. He 
dwells with perhaps a little too much com- 
placency on these side issues of his life, and 
is annoyingly vague about those matters of 
more special interest which the reader pro- 
perly expects to find treated with some ful- 
ness, namely, the causes and symptoms of the 
several trade fluctuations which his business 
endured, and the outer and inner aspect of 
business relations generally. One story of 
Lancashire hospitality at that time, that is, 
not more than a quarter of a century ago, de- 
serves to be preserved, on account, one would 
hope, of its singularity not less than of the 
old-world savour that attaches to it, belonging 
as it doesto such comparatively modern times. 
H. S. G. was paying a round of visits in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, where 

‘at one of the houses a decanter of wine was 
placed before me by the host with the intimation 
that I was to appropriate the whole of it myself. 
Having never had the capacity of absorbing two 
glasses of wine consecutively even to this day, I 
smiled, and was on the point of passing on the 
decanter, when, in the most commanding and 
serious tone, I was informed I should have to 
drink it all myself. Renshaw told me afterwards 
he trembled for me at that moment, as this 
particular relative felt insulted if his visitors 
did not appreciate his hospitality by drinking 
the wine he placed before them, which was 
always of the best and oldest vintage to be 
obtained. Whatever had been the consequences 
I should have remained resolute in declining 
the wine. A box of cigars, however, was placed 
in my hands simultaneously, and as they were 
small in size and looked mild in flavour, I offered 
to smoke if I might be relieved from taking the 
wine. To this he readily assented if I would 
smoke them all, a feat which I undertook to 
perform, and thus escaped an unpleasant dilemma. 
+syse6 When eleven o'clock of that evening had 
arrived the box contained sixteen cigars less 
than at the commencement, and I left the house 
with one in my mouth.” 

The period covered by the autobio- 
graphy embraces the Crimean War and the 
American Civil War, through both the 
crises attendant on which the author passed, 
not merely unscathed, but with added pro- 
sperity. The four years previous to 1877 
were ‘‘years of real good business,’’ but 
from that fatal year the tide turned, and 
turned at length so decisively that before 
another three were completed he was selling 
off his stock and preparing to start for 
Australia. Towards the end of this time 
the author meets with friends whose names 
are so strangely appropriate to their deeds 
as to raise a suspicion of their genuineness 
—which is, perhaps, undeserved. The good 
and amiable Mr. Rareworthy and the upright 
merchant Mr. Moregood are examples of 
these curious coincidences. The composi- 
tion, never brilliant, is in places very 
slatternly ; and on p. 70 there is a complica- 
tion of past and present tenses that is in its 
way quite remarkable. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Treasure of Thorburns. By Frederick 
Boyle. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Miss Gascoigne. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
(Ward: & Downey:) » - 





Alexia. By E. C. Price. (Bentley & Son.) 
A Village Tragedy. By Margaret L. Woods. 

(Same publishers.) 

Moy O’Brien. By E. 8. Thompson. 

lin, Gill & Son.) 
Tue old gentleman in Mr. Boyle’s story 
who sets his heart on digging up a buried 
treasure in his neighbour’s grounds, and 
who quite needlessly proposes to one young 
man after another that he should get a 
spade and come and help him, is a villain 
after a somewhat novel type. He is an anti- 
quary, and has some reason to think that 
Thorburn’s treasure—which is ‘‘ the treasure 
of Thorburns”— consists of antiquarian 
relics, so that his wicked desire to steal it 
may be regarded as a blot upon one aspect 
of his character only. On that side he is 
really a great villain, for all the world on a 
level with the unhappy gentlemen at Ports- 
mouth or Dartmoor who have “signed out 
of their own name,”’ or removed their neigh- 
bours’ hall-marks. Otherwise he is intended 
by Mr. Boyle to be a harmless and amiable 
person. He has a pretty daughter, whom 
he offers to one of the young men aforesaid 
on condition of his assistance with the spade. 
There are sundry incidents and motives and 
effects described in Mr. Boyle’s easy narra- 
tive which his readers may have some diffi- 
culty in understanding; but one may enjo: 
a story like ‘The Treasure of Thorburns’ 
without stickling for probabilities and con- 
sistencies. Perhaps also it might be un- 
safe to stickle much for style, or even for 
irreproachable grammar. Mr. Boyle does 
not write for the fastidious; but he is none 
the less likely to please a multitude of 
readers. 

Mrs. Riddell’s novel is chiefly noticeable 
for the delicacy which she has shown in 
handling a peculiar and rather unpromising 
theme. The love of a woman no longer 
in her first youth for a boy of twenty is not 
often made the central episode of a work of 
fiction, requiring as it does greater skill and 
sympathy than the generality of writers can 
bring to bear upon it. ‘Miss Gascoigne’ 
is a work of a good deal of negative merit 
in which neutral tints predominate. Greater 
prominence might have been given with 
good results to the sprightly Miss Hume, 
of whom far too little is seen. On the other 
hand, readers in general and university men 
in particular will certainly resent the intro- 
duction of Mr. Hoford, in whom elegant 
scholarship is combined with odious boorish- 
ness. His long-delayed discomfiture is one 
of the most welcome episodes in the story. 

In ‘ Alexia’ Miss (?) Price has written a 
graceful and pleasing little story, the slight- 
ness of which appears the result rather of 
restrained strength than of timidity or 
feebleness. The characters are all more 
or less natural and individual, and there 
is no weariful dissection of motives and 
manners. Alexia performs the mistaken, 
but heroic task of dismissing her lover (who 
is not good enough for her) with unconscious 
grace and refinement. All ends well. There 
is nothing very original or striking in the 
book, but it serves to while away an hour 
quite pleasantly, and there are touches be- 
speaking higher possibilities. 

‘A Village Tragedy’ is a story of no 
common merit. There is character and in- 
dividuality on every page, and as a whole 
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it leaves an impression distinct, but the. 
reverse of cheerful. The grey note 
struck at the outset is steadily sustained, 
the touch is artistic, the workmanship firm 
and equal. There is no deliberate viewi- 
ness or philosophical reflection, yet there 
is conveyed a strong feeling of the blind- 
ness of destiny and the crushing weight of 
natural forces. The book is not deliberately 
cruel—it is touched, indeed, with pathos, 
tenderness, and some humour; but it may 
fairly be called unkind, or at least inexor- 
able. For all her personality, the author 
appears to have studied French master- 
pieces (and others) only too wisely and well. 
Still her work is one to be read with in- 
terest, for her vein of thought and her 
method alike are anything but hackneyed. 
Hers is ‘‘the simple story” simply told, 
and dealing only with elementary feelings 
and ordinary sentiments, yet she suggests 
wider horizons and deeper meanings, so that 
she somehow produces something of the 
vague sadness inseparable from all large 
views whether in nature or in morals. The 
blot on the picture is the introduction of the 
village idiot—a piece of work which is not 
only brutal, but unnecessary. 

It appears from the announcement prefixed 
to Miss Thompson’s story that it originally 
appeared in the columns of the Dublin 
Weekly Freeman in 1878-9, and was pub- 
lished in book form in America in the latter 
year. These dates should be borne in mind 
in view of the essentially political colouring 
of the story, and its Home Rule hero and 
heroine. For the rest ‘Moy O’Brien’ is in 
the main the vehicle of a systematic glorifi- 
cation of the Celtic character to the dispar- 
agement of the brutal Saxon. The pictures 
of English aristocrats and English artisans 
which the book contains are as unflatter- 
ing as those drawn by any Gallic Anglo- 
phobe. There are, indeed, some signal 
exceptions whom the saving grace of political 
orthodoxy, as Miss Thompson understands 
orthodoxy, has regenerated and redeemed 
from their normal condition of vulgar blunt- 
ness or sordid angularity. Amongst these 
should be noticed the philanthropic Miss 
Wentworth, who by knitting socks for 
gentlemen ‘‘ had put in a church window, 
and now supported a coffee palace.” One 
of the most trying features in the story 
is the author’s inability to suppress the 
evidences of her intimate familiarity with 
contemporary literature. Maurice Davoren, 
“the Home Rule hero,” in his speech to the 
peasants of Ballyvorna seasons his remarks 
with allusions to Carlyle and Mrs. Jellaby, 
Mr. Lecky and Dr. Smiles, while the dia- 
logue abounds with similar quotations, 
generally introduced thus, ‘‘as Mr. Lecky 
points out,” or ‘‘as Emerson says.” ‘Moy 
O’Brien’ is still further disfigured by a 
pretentious display of essentially feminine 
and romantic archeology and a good deal 
of preposterous ethnological speculation. 
Where, however, the writer quits her poli- 
tical and Celtic hobby-horse she can write 
gracefully and pleasantly enough. She is 
evidently a strong believer in the science of 
physiognomy, to judge from the following 
quaint sentence: ‘Mr. McDonnell was a 
tall man, with the look, some way or other, 
of a civil engineer.” 
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HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Story of the Nations. — Ancient Egupt. 
By George Rawlinson, with the Collaboration 
of Arthur Gilman. (Fisher Unwin.) — Canon 
Rawlinson’s book on ‘Ancient Egypt’ is a 
compilation from the works of Egyptologists, 
whose labours have been laid under heavy 
contribution without acknowledgment. The 
purpose that will be served by this book is 
hard to see, for any person who really wants 
to know about Egypt will go to the works 
of Brugsch, Renouf, Birch, and Maspero ; and 
a beginner will be seriously misled by many of 
Canon Rawlinson’s mistakes. For example, his 
statements about the morals of Egyptian gods 
on p. 42 are absolutely false. The gods of the 
Egyptians were the powers of nature, such as 
different parts of the day and night, the sun, 
moon, stars, &c., and not beings in the shape of 
men or having human passions. This fact has 
been distinctly proved over and over again by 
Mr. Renouf, and is now accepted without ques- 
tion by Egyptologists who read the hieroglyphics. 
Also without this luminous explanation the 
whole of Egyptian mythology is nonsense. 
Canon Rawlinson is scandalized by Osiris marry- 
ing Isis, but there is nothing scandalous in it ; 
we wonder what he thinks of the ‘‘ god who was 
the father of his own mother.” He is horrified 
also at Amsu (not Khem, as he has it) being the 
**Bull of his mother,” but all the Egyptian 
meant was that Amsu was his mother’s fine 
powerful son. There are many texts extant in 
which a deceased female is called “‘ the Bull of 
Amenta.” Will Canon Rawlinson find anything 
immoral in this? His statement, too, about 
the indecency of Egyptian literature is too 
absurd ; really there is less indecency in it than 
in any other Oriental literature. The fact is 
that Orientals never considered that anything 
natural could be indecent. Canon Rawlinson 
is curiously inaccurate. On p. 7 he quotes Canon 
Cook’s bad translation of the ‘ Hymn to the Nile,’ 
but makes it worse by writing 

Giving life to men by his omen [sic], 
instead of 

Giving life to men by his oxen. 
On p. 54 he quotes Dante’s well-known line from 
£ Inferno,’ iii. 51, thus, 

Non ragionam [sic] di loro [sic], ma guarda e passi [sic], 
instead of 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 
Anything more hopelessly wrong than his de- 
scription of the original home, language, and 
race of the ancient Egyptians could hardly be 
found. All the facts known as to their original 
home go to show that they came from the East ; 
their language has nothing whatever to do with 
Hebrew or Phcenician, though some words from 
these dialects have been borrowed by them ; 
and the pure Egyptian had nothing at all nigritic 
about him. Canon Rawlinson cannot surely 
have read the Transactions of the various 
Oriental congresses, or he would never write 
such nonsense. The minor mistakes in Canon 
Rawlinson’s book are legion. We quote a few 
of them. On p. 30 he writes “Khem” for 
Amsu, ‘‘ Netpe” for Nut ; on p. 32 ‘‘ Aahmes” 
for Ahmes, ‘‘Tum” for Atmu; on p. 36 
** Apep” for Apepi, and “Savak” for Sebak ; 
on p. 37 “‘ Maut” for Mat. On p. 55 ta set (not 
“ta satu”) means smiter of foreign lands, and 
not ‘‘smiter of the nations.” On p. 56 he says 
that neb mat, lord of law (not ‘‘ justice,” as he 
has it), is a rare title for a king, but it is one of 
the commonest. On p. 64 he has ‘‘Mertitep” for 
Mert-teps ; on pp. 82 and 91 “ Shafra” (sic) for 
Cha.f-Ra; on p. 105 and elsewhere ‘‘ Usurtasen ” 
for Usertsen ; on p. 170 ‘‘ Hasheps” for Hat- 
shepsu. On p. 178, when Hatshepsu called 


herself Hat-shepsu ynum Amen, she meant that 
she, Hatshepsu, was the ‘‘ companion, or con- 
sort, of Amen,” and she had no idea whatever 
of identifying herself with the gods Chnumis 
and Amen. On p. 217 he has “ El-Uksur” for 
El-Kusur ; on p. 223 “ Khuenaten” for Khu- 








tenaten ; on p. 227 ‘‘ Mi-Harmakhu” for meri 
Heru em yuti; on p. 241 ‘ Pentaour ” (sic) for 
Pentaurt. Finally, it has not yet been proved 
that the Chita are the Hittites, as Canon Raw- 
linson assumes on p. 234; and we are sorry to 
see Dr. Stern’s good translation of the so-called 
‘Song of the Harper’ turned into such a para- 
phrase as Canon Rawlinson prints on pp. 26, 27. 
The chapter upon Menephthah and Moses is 
sheer imagination, for there is no historical fact 
at all for it. Canon Rawlinson surely cannot 
have taken the pains to read any of the modern 
English, French, or German works on Egypto- 
logy ; if he has, we very much regret that he 
has not profited more by them and increased his 
very elementary knowledge of Egyptology. : 


English History by Contemporary Writers. 
Edited by Mr. F. York Powell. (Nutt.)—This 
series of little books is modelled on that which 
has been successfully brought out in France by 
the Messrs. Hachette. It aims at giving the 
student of English history direct access to 
original and contemporary authorities, ‘‘so as 
to bring him as close as may be to the mind 
and feelings of the times he is reading about.” 
Two of the volumes, containing from 150 to 200 
pages each, are before us. They cover the 
periods of ‘The Misrule of Henry IIL’ and of 
‘ Edward III. and his Wars.’ The former is edited 
by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, the latter by Mr. 
W. J. Ashley. The name of the editor of the 
series is a suflicient guarantee that the work will 
be both sound and interesting. The volumes 
consist almost entirely of extracts from original 
authorities, translated into clear and readable 
English, with a few, but not too many notes, a 
short preface, a chronological summary, and a 
few illustrations. Each extract is headed by a 
prefatory note, explaining its contents and its 
general bearing on the history, and the whole 
together make up a connected narrative. The 
period 1236-48 embraced by the first volume 
is not in itself, perhaps, very interesting, but 
it is an indispensable subject of study if one 
is to understand the more exciting period which 
follows, that of Simon de Montfort and the 
Barons’ Wars. The period 1327-60 embraced 
by the second of the volumes before us needs no 
apology. Froissart is, of course, the chief con- 
tributor, and his vivid descriptions of Crecy 
and Poictiers and many other scenes of the 
French wars are embellished by quaint and pic- 
turesque reproductions of what appear to be 
contemporary drawings. We would suggest, by 
the way, that it would be well to state whence 
these and other illustrations are taken. We 
welcome the series as one that is likely to be 
both interesting and instructive, and as calcu- 
lated to stimulate in many a youthful mind a 
love for history and a desire to study it in the 


right way. 


The Student’s History of the English Parliament. 
By Dr. Rudolf Gneist. New English Edition 
by Prof. A. H. Keane. (Grevel & Co.)—We 
are glad to see that the publishers have brought 
out a new translation of Dr. Gneist’s excellent 
work ‘Das Englische Parlament.’ The trans- 
lator tells us in his preface that ‘‘the first 
English edition of this work having been ex- 
hausted, advantage has been taken of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to have a fresh translation 
prepared and a full index added.” We cannot 
help being sorry for the unfortunate persons who 
exhausted the first edition, but we are grateful 
to them for facilitating a second attempt, which 
is certainly a great improvement on the first. 
The proofs, we are told, have all passed through 
the author’s hands, so that we may feel pretty 
safe that his meaning is duly reproduced, It 
cannot be said that the style of the translation is 
very brilliant, but it is clear and intelligible, and 
mistakes seem to be generally avoided, so far as 
we have examined the work. It is a new idea, 
by the way, to call Arlotta, the mother of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the daughter of a “‘furrier” 
(Kiirschnerstochter). It argues more familiarity 





with the dictionary than with history to drop the 
well-known ‘‘ tanner ” so needlessly. However, 
Prof. Keane seems to have avoided most of the 
pitfalls into which his predecessor fell, and we 
are grateful to him accordingly. We may add 
that the notes now appear at the foot of the 
page instead of the end of the chapter—a much 
more convenient arrangement—and that the 
index, though somewhat perfunctory, is a con- 
siderable assistance to the student. 
Histoire de la Civilisation Frangaise. Par A. 
Rambaut. 2 vols. (Paris, Armand Colin.)— 
Here is another of the excellent summaries 
which the French are producing in the present 
day. We had occasion to notice one of far wider 
scope recently (July 30th, p. 147), and what we 
said in praise of that remarkable book may be 
said of this also. M. Rambaut has given us in 
a compendious form (though 1,200 pages can 
hardly be called a short book) all the points of 
interest in the life and thought of France up to 
the Revolution, with one exception, its military 
history. Strange to say, that item, which was 
once the staple of historians, has now been com- 
pletely thrown into the shade by political, social, 
and industrial questions. This is quite right. 
Military history is only really instructive when 
it is too special for the ordinary reader, and the 
rhetorical narratives of historians from Livy to 
our own day only give false and vague impres- 
sions, while magnifying unduly a painful feature 
—a great hindrance in the progress of civilization. 
The history of France is peculiarly suited to a 
rational study of modern development. What 
has happened in England might have happened 
in France, or vice versé ; for it is only the pro- 
portion of strength in each of the three estates 
which need be changed to produce the victory 
of any of them. M. Rambaut rightly thinks 
that if the nobles and the priests had not 
deserted the cause of the commons, the whole 
history of political liberty in France from the 
fourteenth century onward would have followed 
a different course (i. 276). He shows, as many 
have done before him, how the commons were 
compelled to support the king against the 
oppressions and exactions of the nobles and 
clergy, till these orders were completely sub- 
jected to the monarchy. At last came the con- 
flict of the people with the Crown, when the 
nobility and Church, now the slaves and sup- 
porters of the king, were overthrown with 
the Crown. These and the other instructive 
lessons given to the world as regards political 
history (especially that of the States General in 
the fourteenth century) are combined by M. 
Rambaut with sketches of the progress of the 
people in arts, letters, and general refinement. 
A great number of interesting facts are cited in 
foot-notes, none of which can be found in the 
professed index which accompanies each volume. 
When will the French learn the necessity of a 
proper index to a book crammed full of facts, 
names, and dates? Here is a little anthology 
for the reader’s amusement. In 1457 a sow 
was hanged at Savigny for homicide, after the 
sentence had been duly read out to it by the 
sheriff (i. 437). In the thirteenth century there 
came in from England the game of pourcel, 
which consisted in setting a number of blind 
men with clubs to kill a pig, whieh was the prize 
of the man who killed it. The fun was to see 
the blind men missing the pig and knocking one 
another down (i. 449). There was a kind of 
monstrous seal in the high seas called the 
marine bishop, which pronounced the bene- 
diction on its victims before devouring them. 
To come to more recent times, when the Red 
Republicans—who had massacred king, nobles, 
and priests, had abolished religion and morality 
so far as they could, and were exhibiting every 
coarse violence by way of natwre—went to see 
Ducis’s reproductions of Shakspeare’s plays, the 
whole parterre rose up in indignation at the in- 
decent vulgarity of using the word mouchoir, a 
mot de roture, in a high tragedy like ‘ Othello’ 
(ii. 350). Indeed, the whole history of the 
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tyranny exercised over the French language by 
the Academy and the purists, and the list of 
words to which they objected (ii. 306 sq.), is very 


interesting ; and though they were often absurd | 


in their criticisms, the dictionary of the English 
language now appearing in parts, where an edu- 
cated Englishman only recognizes about one in 
three words, makes many people regret that some 
censorship of language is not introduced to save 
our rapidly debasing tongue. It is impossible in 
any brief sketch to do more than notice these few 
points, which give no idea of the wealth of facts, 
and the orderly exposition of them, in M. Ram- 
baut’s book. He is certainly inclined to ascribe 
too much to the French. Not to mention the 
steam engine, for which he takes credit, he 
speaks of Canterbury and Lincoln cathedrals as 
built by French architects. If he had said Lich- 
field he would have been nearer the truth ; but 
to deny the originality of these splendid churches 
and to identify them with French Gothic is 
surely a very superficial view. Still we must 
not quarrel with the author’s patriotism. 


Marie Stuart et la Ligue Catholique Universelle, 
Par Martin Philippson. (Brussels, 
Hayes.)—This short and interesting pamphlet 
calls attention to facts more than once main- 
tained in these columns, viz., that the biographers 
of Mary Stuart have too generally allowed the 
personal interest of her story to shut out from 
view its political significance ; and that the rela- 
tive positions of Mary and Elizabeth were deter- 
mined for them by fate rather than by-anything 
in the personal character of either. The ques- 
tions of religion, of nationality, and of the union 
of England and Scotland were all closely con- 
nected with Elizabeth’s title and Mary’s pre- 
tensions to the English throne. And these 
again were not mere insular, but European 
questions, involving matters of high principle in 
international politics, which required very careful 
handling—at least by external powers. It was 
to cut off Mary from all possibility of communi- 
cating with the Catholic powers of Europe that 
the murder of Rizzio was successfully accom- 
plished, and the wretched Darnley befooled into 
being the abettor (indeed the very instrument) of 
a crime utterly opposed to his own interests. 
This fact is already familiar to historical students, 
and we have now some further illustrations of 
the international question, chiefly of an earlier 
date, in the pamphlet before us. 
are two documents of special interest, printed, 
apparently for the first time, from MSS. in the 
British Museum. The first is a despatch from 
Maitland of Lethington in 1562, giving an 
account of a conversation with the Spanish 
ambassador in England as to the possibility of 
effecting a marriage between Mary Stuart and 
Don Carlos. The second is a letter from Cecil 
to Maitland in 1563, declaring his policy for 
‘‘the satlyng of the Gospell of Christ and the 
dissolution of Antichrist.” 








BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


Mr. Bappetey’s series of “‘ Thorough Guides ” 
possess the first essentials of successful hand- 
books. They are well printed, practical, of most 
convenient size and shape, and, in the case of 
his Ireland, Part I. (Dulau & Co.), furnished 
with a great number of really admirable maps. 
But he who claims the title “Thorough ” claims 
much, and, in view of the excellent handbooks 
already in existence, Mr. Baddeley can scarcely 
be said to have made good his title. No doubt 
the narrow limits to which he has most wisely 
confined himself are responsible for the absence 
of those literary graces and vivid descriptions 
which make Murray’s ‘Ireland’ really pleasant 
reading, and convey to the stay-at-home English- 
man a very fair impression of Irish scenery and 
character ; yet by additions of not more than 
half a dozen pages Mr. Baddeley could have 
greatly increased the interest and value of part i. 
For example, his Dublin gives not the faintest 
idea of the city ; we read nothing of that uniform 
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eighteenth century character which stamps the 
best part of the town. We are not told that the 
houses are exceptionally well proportioned, and 
remarkable for the solidity of their construc- 
tion, and the rare beauty of ceilings, fireplaces, 
and doorways. The rich colour of the Dublin 
brick is also left to the imagination, and one 
gains no idea of the charm of the quiet, 
homogeneous, old-fashioned city of red houses 
and handsome white stone public buildings. 
The information, too, is somewhat scanty: we 
are not told which are the best works in the 
National Gallery, nor that the rooms of the 
Dublin Society are well worth a visit ; nothing 
is said of the characteristics of Celtic art, nor of 
the number of students at Trinity College or 
the Catholic University; and though we are told 
that the manufacture carried on by Messrs. 
Guinness & Co. is on a large scale, we do 
not hear that the company are the largest 
employers of labour in the city, giving work 
to about 30,000 hands. The Round Room 
is curtly dismissed as “famous ”—in fact, the 
historic interest is nearly ignored, and a large 
number of historic sites are passed over in 
silence. This is a pity, especially in the case 
of a country which has comparatively little of 
artistic interest. In the rural districts, too, the 
very rare references to history are unsatisfactory. 
The information as to getting about is excellent, 
but that as to hotel accommodation is too vague 
to be of much use to the traveller. Mr. Badde- 
ley has good-naturedly passed over defects of 
kindly, ill-managed, hospitable, slovenly inns, 
but he might have been a little more definite in 
specifying the good houses, and surely in towns 
of the size of Longford, Ballaghaderreen, &c., 
it would have been well at least to mention 
whether there is or is not accommodation for tra- 
vellers. And without falling into political pitfalls 
he might have given a certain amount of non-con- 
troversial information respecting the acreage of 
the various counties; the nature of the soil ; 
| the proportions of arable, pasture, improvable 
waste, and bog lands ; the average size of hold- 
| ings; the population at the last two or three 





censuses ; the emigration returns ; the main trades 
and industries of the towns; the number of 
| Catholics, Anglicans, and Presbyterians; and 
| the parliamentary returns at the last election. 
| Such information may be conveyed in a few 
| words, and is of the first interest to tourists 
| visiting a country which is attractive chiefly 
| from its social and political position. Mr. Bad- 
deley has still the most beautiful and interesting 
parts of the country to deal with, and by making 
| a few additions of this kind he will add greatly 
| to the value of his most handy little guide-books. 


We have received the fifth edition of Mr. 
| Baddeley’s “ Thorough Guide” to the Highlands 
| of Scotland. Formerly designated ‘The High- 
| lands,’ it now appears under the name of Scot- 
land, Part I. (Dulau & Co.), which is more 
convenient, as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ayr, and 
Dunfries are, amongst other places, included. 


Handbook for Essex. By Miller Christy. 
(Chelmsford, Durrant.)—This little book might 
| be commended as a model to writers of guide- 
| books. Its whole arrangement represents intel- 
| ligent care and thought, and it is doubtful 
| whether there could be found in any similar 
work such a mass of useful information in so 
singularly small a compass. Essentially busi- 
nesslike and practical in his directions, the 
author has not only given, as he proposed, ‘‘a 
maximum of information in a minimum of space,” 
| but has brought that information up to date in a 
| way that is, unfortunately, alltoo rare. Sports, 
| antiquities, and natural history are all treated 
| of in their place, and in every parish of the 
county the tourist will find, in a few lines, an 
exact list of everything worth seeing. It may 
| be hoped that residents will be found in some 
of our other counties to do what Mr. Miller 
Christy has accomplished so well for Essex. 


A aoop word may be said for Mr. H. J. 











Foley’s Our Lanes and Meadowpaths; or, Ram- . 
bles in Rural Middlesex (Hutchings & Crowsley), 
because it is pleasantly written. Although it 
does not profess to be a complete guide-book it 
contains some useful directions for pedestrians, 
and points out in an appreciative way most of 
what is worth seeing in walks which may be 
begun at the end of a sixpenny railway journey 
from any of the northern stations. It sadly 
wants an index.—The same district is comprised 
in the first series of Rustic Walking Routes in 
the London Vicinity, by W. R. Evans (George 
Philip & Son), of which an amended and en- 
larged edition has been issued. To this terse 
and well-arranged handbook Mr. Foley may owe 
something, but his map is larger than that of 
Mr. Evans. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have sent the edition 
for the present year of B. Bradshaw's A BC 
Dictionary to the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. It is suggested in the preface that in 
future the book may be published in Chicago, 
and then ‘‘even the objection that it is an Eng- 
lish work will vanish.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WHOEVER wishes to see a vivid, if some- 
what lurid picture of Parisian life and ex- 
travagance during the period which followed 
the Terror cannot do better than read M. 
O. Uzanne’s spirited essay The Frenchwoman 
of the Century: Fashions, Manners, Usages 
(Nimmo). All the world, as the author says, 
knows what Bonaparte, Ney, and others were 
doing abroad during the years VII. and VIIL, 
but comparatively few have even an inkling 
of what took place in Paris in that eventful 
period. How Josephine was leading the French 
haut ton, mostly ‘‘ beggars on horseback,” and 
the wild tatterdemalions who out - Heroded 
Herod in vice and waste while travestying 
their richer neighbours’ follies, is here depicted 
with abundant force and ‘colour. “Son Altesse 
la Femme,” as it was the fashion to call her, 
ruled the years which succeeded the horrors of 
the régime of Robespierre and his associates. 
When the reaction of Thermidor set in, Parisian 
society, glutted with tales of blood which were 
not less hideous because they slightly exceeded 
the truth, woke as from a terrible nightmare, 
and a reign of luxury, inspired by women, set in, 
which rivalled that of Rome under the worst 
emperors. A long procession of men and 
women appears in these pages. They were 
the inmates of what is not unhappily styled a 
paradise of paganism. M. Uzanne makes us 
see the wild carmagnole of lewdness and waste 
till we seem to hear the footsteps of the corybants 
of that Dance of Death, who, at the beginning of 
the Directory, disported themselves on the grave- 
stones of the cemetery of St. Sulpice. The Bal 
des Tilleuls was held in the Rue d’Assas, and 
over the graveyard of the convent (one of the 
most ancient in Paris) of the Carmes Déchaux. 
It is impossible to wish for a better propor- 
tioned and more spirited series of sketches of 
the looks and ways of the Nymphes and Merveil- 
leuses, the Ecrouelleux and Inconcevables, the 
goddesses of the year VIIL., the fashionables of 
the Restoration, the lionesses of the Second Em- 
pire, and their successors till the end of that 
imperial kermesse, from the chill of the reaction 
from which we have not yet emerged. The 
astounding extravagance of Josephine, under 
whose auspices the tide of fashion turned, finds 
thorough exposition in these pages, and, being 
largely promoted by her insatiable love of dress 
and wonderful luxury, it has close relationship 
with the history of costume as well as manners, 
which are the links binding together the persons 
who flit through these lively chapters and who 
took part in the social events which they record 
with so much vivacity. Madame de Rémusat’s 
account of the wild waste of the empress is 
more than confirmed by the chroniclers of the 
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day. She had from three to four hundred 
cashmere shawls, and made dresses of them for 
herself, coverings for her bed, cushions for 
her dog. Bonaparte, who found her shawls, 
which she wore with incomparable grace, 
cover her too much, snatched them off, 
and sometimes pitched them into the fire; 
then she asked for others. She had 40,0001. 
worth of pearls in her jewel-case. In the 
Year VIII. “Madame Bonaparte was at the 
head of the opposition [to those who wished to 
return to the ancient order of things]; it was 
her part to defend grace and good taste ; be- 
sides, she detested straitlacedness, official en- 
tertainments ; formal garments frightened her. 
Notwithstanding, the toilette was a part of her 
life ; but she must have costumes of the day, 
robes cut low in the neck, with a high waist ; 
supple vestments, a Roman coiffure with a front- 
let, fillet, or a golden hair net enveloping the 
head. Who would conceive of Josephine ina 
powdered wig, with furbelowed petticoats !” 
The tastes of Josephine had been to a certain 
extent formed when she had a smaller Civil 
List than the one hundred and ninety thousand 
francs the emperor appointed as the minimum 
of her allowance. She and the women of the 
Directory not unfrequently found models for 
their costumes in England. As M. Uzanne 
puts it, ‘‘ Out of the land of fogs there came to 
us the wadded garments bordered with velvet, 
the spencer bordered with fur, open over the 
half-naked breast, giving to women a false 
Ladoiska air ; country bonnets, dolmans, which 
they spelt dolimans, and multitudes of costumes 
of equally happy arrangement. The crowned 
hats in lawn, book muslin, lace with pearled 
edgings, were well received at the end of the 
Year VII.; they were worn in white, rose, jon- 
quil, or blue ; they accompanied the fashion of 
apron fichus of assorted colours. These aprons 
formed at once girdle and fichu; they were 
originally fastened behind with ribbons in 
rosettes. This attire might appear at the first 
glance an object of luxury; ‘but,’ says a 
writer of fashions, ‘if one came to consider the 
transparent fineness of the robe, which served 
often for chemise, one would recognize in it the 
same advantage which is possessed by the aprons 
of the savages.’” This was better than the 
dancing orgies which came into furious vogue 
immediately after 9 Thermidor. 


WE have received from Messrs. Warne & Co. 
Tips for Tricyclists, by “ Prof.’ Hoffmann. The 
little volume here and there suggests that it has 
been written with the idea of advertising certain 
firms, but, whether that be so or not, it will be 
found of use by tricyclists. The author has a 
good deal of humour of a quiet kind; take for 
example what he says in recommending asa drink 
a pinch of oatmeal stirred up in a tumbler of water, 
“For years we have been intending to try it.” 
Or this: “One of the first things to strike the 
novice on first taking to cycling is that the 
world is much more hilly than he has been accus- 
tomed to consider it. Roads which, while he 
was a mere pedestrian, he has been accustomed 
to regard as level, he now finds to possess a very 
decided slope.” Or, again, the advice under 
“Thirst” to keep the mouth shut and breathe 
through the nose : “If, however, the reader will 
not accept good advice—see ‘ Drink, What to.’” 


Ir life were long enough and one were bound 
to master the poetry of his native district, Mr. 
William Walker’s Bards of Bon-Accord (Aber- 
deen, Edmond & Spark) might be recommended 
toevery Aberdonian. It is a most laborious and 
exhaustive (and also exhausting) work, extending 
to 662 pages, and giving a detailed account of 
upwards of sixty bards, with notices of close 
on two hundred bardlings besides. ‘‘ Bardlings 
of a day,” “bardlings far below mediocrity,” 
‘* lesser local versifiers ”—such are Mr. Walker's 
own epithets for many of the subjects of his 
volume. Few names therein are known to the 


outer world. Barbour, who wrote ‘The Bruce’; 





Alexander Ross, of Hudibrastic fame ; his name- 
sake of ‘The Fortunate Shepherdess’; the 
‘Minstrel’ Beattie; John Skinner, author of 
‘Tullochgorum’; and William Thom, of ‘The 
Mitherless Bairn ’—one can almost count them 
off on the five fingers. And after these whom 
have we left? Well, there is Pennycook Brown, 
and “even in minds of the highest culture there 
are certain moods in which poetry like Penny- 
cook Brown’s gives more exquisite pleasure than 
would that of a far greater genius.” Or there 
is William Gell, sen., author of ‘The Solar 
System Paraphrased ; or, our Range of Space as 
it Was and Is, wherein all Astronomical Terms 
are Suppressed...... to which is appended a 
Paraphrase on the Fall of Man.’ Exigencies 
of space—a favourite phrase with Mr. Walker— 
have sorely curtailed the full title of this great 
poem, no passages from which are vouchsafed 
us whereby to duly estimate its merits. Other- 
wise quotations are plentiful, few of them so bad 
as to be laughable, still fewer good enough to 
be fairly readable. Much the best is ‘The 
Gathering of the Hays, a fiery Jacobite war- 
song, in connexion with which one may notice 
that at the date of the battle of Killiecrankie 
the clansmen hardly drank healths to “ King 
James VIII.” Nor can the exquisite lyric ‘“‘O 
gin I were where Gadie rins”” have been written 
by John Imlah, born in 1799, for it is certainly 
older than 1793. But actual blunders are rare, 
beyond the initial blunder of the book’s existence 
at all. 

THE incomparable De Balzac has found in 
MM. Cerfbeer and Christophe two admirers 
who have produced a volume—published by M. 
Calmann Lévy in a form similar to that of the 
twenty-four-volume edition of the novels and 
letters—which is calculated to serve his fame. 
It is a sort of ‘Men of the Time’ in which the 
biographies are those of Balzac’s characters. 
Real people, such, for example, as Napoleon 
and Duroc, figure in it, but are only named in 
connexion with the events, real or false, which 
Balzac records of them. One weakness which 
is revealed, along with enormous strength, comes 
from Balzac’s ignorance of foreign countries. 
Look at his English, for example—“ Sir Francis 
Drake,” the manager of the Italian opera ; 
‘‘ Lord Dudley” and “‘ Lady Arabella Dudley”— 
they are “‘ thin” in the extreme. His Spaniards 
are not much better. The joint authors of the 
Répertoire de la Comédie Humaine de H. de Balzac 
have done their work admirably. 


Tue two volumes on The Bible and Contem- 
porary History: an Epitome of the History of the 
World from the Creation till the End of the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. W. H. Pinnock, which 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner have issued, are alto- 
gether an anachronism. The author was a pious 
and even in his way learned country clergyman, 
but he was altogether uncritical, and as fitted to 
deal with Biblical problems as Mr. Casaubon 
with mythology. It is a pity these volumes 
were published. 

Tue first part of a new edition of that ex- 
cellent serial The Sea has been sent to us by 
Messrs. Cassell. It has been revised and greatly 
improved. 

Tue Goethe Society has sent us a collection 
of the Papers (Nutt) read before it in its first 
session. 


THE July half-yearly issue of the India List, 
Civil and Military, has been received from the 
publishers to the India Office, Messrs. Allen 
& Co. 

Tue first number of a new monthly inter- 
national circular for the book, paper, and print- 
ing trades, called the Export Journal (Leipzig, 
Hedeler), has been forwarded to us. The matter 
is printed in English, French, and German, and 
the advertisements for the most part in more 
than one of those languages. 


WE have received another volume of Indici e 
Cataloghi fromthe Italian Ministry of- Public 
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Instruction, dealing with Italian manuscripts 
in French libraries. Signor Mazzatinti has done 
his work with great thoroughness.—We also 
have before us another instalment of Prof. 
Bartoli’s Catalogue of the Palatine MSS. in the 
Florence Library.—We have also received a re- 
port of the speeches made at the opening of the 
Sala Bessarione at Venice. 

Mr. Bertram Dose t has sent us a catalogue 
of the books and autographs at his new shop. 
From Birmingham have been received catalogues 
from Mr. Brough and Mr. Downing (includ- 
ing especially ornithological works). Messrs. 
Matthews & Brooke of Bradford have sent a 
catalogue of Yorkshire books ; and Mr. Jefferies 
of Bristol, Mr. Teal of Halifax, and Mr. Howell 
of Liverpool have forwarded general catalogues. 

WE have on our table The History of Con- 
stitutional Progress, 1837-1887, by G. O. Bellewes 
and W. H. Devenish (Oxford, Rowbottom),— 
Brazil, its Condition and Prospects, by C. C. 
Andrews (Triibner),—Easy Selections from Ovid 
in Elegiac Verse, edited by H. Wilkinson (Mac- 
millan),—On Light, by G. G. Stokes (Mac- 
millan),—The Climatic Treatment of Conswump- 
tion, by James A. Lindsay (Macmillan),—Chance 
and Luck, by R. A. Proctor (Longmans),—The 
Intelligence Quarterly for London and Suburbs, 
No. I. (Bartholomew), — Neck or Nothing, by 
Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron (White),—.4 Mil- 
lionaire of Rough and Ready, by Bret Harte 
(White),—The Detective’s Daughter, by E. M. 
Murdoch (Ward & Lock),—The Diamond Coterie, 
by E. M. Murdoch (Ward & Lock),—Out of a 
Labyrinth, by E. M. Murdoch (Ward & Lock),— 
Passages in the Life of an Undergraduate, by Bee 
Bee (Sonnenschein),—The Two Crosses, by J. W. 
Nicholas (Simpkin),— In the Way, by J. H. 
(Burns & Oates),—All is Lost save Honour, by 
C. M. Phillimore (S.P.C.K.),—The Recording 
Angel, by J. Harris (Wertheimer & Co.),—A 
Song of Love and Liberty, by G. H. Addy (Field 
& Tuer),—Loyal Staves, by W. C. Bonaparte- 
Wyse (Plymouth, Keys),—Jn Divers Tones, by 
C. G. D. Roberts (Boston, U.S., Lothrop),— 
Sketches in Song, by G. L. Raymond (Putnam), 
—Lanciotto, a Tragedy in Five Acts, by C. 
Cenloot (Wyman & Sons),— A Misunderstood 
Miracle, by the Rev. A. S. Palmer (Sonnen- 
schein), —Some Difficulties of Belief, by the 
Rev. C. Bodington (S.P.C.K.), — The Parish 
Priest of the Town, by J. Gott, D.D. (S.P.C.K.), 
—Our Divine Saviour, and other Discourses, by 
the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, 0.S8.B. (Burns & 
Oates),—Bar-Jonah, the Son of the Resurrection, 
by the Rev. A. Beard (Bell),—A Commentary 
on the Two Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
by the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D. (Macmillan),— 
Tolerance, by the Rev. P. Brooks (Macmillan),— 
The American Sunday School, by J. H. Vincent 
(S.S.U.), — The New Religio Medici, by F. 
Robinson (Stock),— Agnostic Problems, by R. 
Bithell (Williams & Norgate),—Justification and 
Imputed Righteousness, by the Rev. T. R. Birks 
(Macmillan), — Die Biirgerliche Rechtspflege in 
England, by E. Schuster (Berlin, Vahlen),— 
Abendriéte, by P. Lanzky (Berlin, Duncker),— 
Das Weib in der Natur- und Volkerkunde, Parts 
IL. and III., by Dr. H. Ploss and Dr. M. Bartels 
(Leipzig, Fernau),—and L’ Allemagne jugée par 
la Russie, by Michel Delines (Paris, La Librairie 
Illustrée). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
T. le 
Edersheim’s (A.) History of Israel and Judah, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Gospel according to St. Matthew in Anglo-Saxon, Northum- 
brian, and Old Mercian, edited by Skeat, 4to. 10/ cl. 


Law. 
Craven’s (J.) Handbook for High Bailiffs and Bailiffs of 
Cuunty Courts, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Best Plays of the Old Dramatists: William Congreve, edi‘ed 
by A. C. Ewald, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Brown’s (Rev. W. W.) Christ the Life of Lives, with other 
Poems, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
History and Biography. : 
Haughton’s (T.) Student’s Summary of the Principai Events. 
Lonel History, with Notes, cr. 8vo. 5/-cl. ~~ a 
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Kennedy (David), the Scottish Singer, Reminiscences of his 
Life and Work, by M. Kennedy, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Thoresby (Ralph), the Topographer, his Town and Times, 
by D. H. Atkinson, 2 vols. 8vo. 25/ 

Trelawny’s (J.) Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author, 
cheap edition, 6/ 

Geography and Travel, 

Cunningham (C. D.) and Abney’s (Capt. W. de W.) The 

Pioneers of the Alps, 4to. 42/ cl. 
General Literature. 

Balzac’s (H. de) The Alkahest, or the House of Claes, 3/6 cl. 

Bryant’s (S.) Educational Ends, or the Ideal of Personal 
Development, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Clarke’s (C. M.) Among Thorns, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Coape’s (H. C.) The Chateau de Lonard, a Story of France, 
er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Desart’s (Earl of) Lord and Lady Piccadilly, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Evelyn’s (C.) Miss Nettie’s Girls, royal 16mo. 3/¢ cl. 

Heptameron (The), Tales of Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, 
er, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Little Arthur at the Zoo and the Birds he saw There, by M. 
Seymour, cr. 8vo, 2/ cl. 

Motherly Counsels, Letters from a Swiss Lady to Former 
Pupils, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Oliphant’s (Mrs.) A ory! Gentleman and his Family, 6/ 

Robinson’s (F. W.) In Bad Hands, and other Tales, 3 vols. 31/6 

Russell’s (W. C.) A Book for the Hammock, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Tales for Sportsmen, by Dragon, illustrated by G. Bowers, 
cheap edition, 8vo. 2/6 bds. 

Tucker’s (G. A.) Lunacy in Many Lands, roy. 8vo. 10/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology, 
Friedrich (J.) : Geschichte d. Vatikanischen Konzils, Vol. 3, 
28m 


Jeremias (A.): Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen 
vom Leben nach dem Tode, 6m. 
Preiss (H.): Religionsgeschichte, Parts 1 and 2, 6m. 
Philosophy. 
Adickes (E.): Kants Systematik als Systembildender Factor, 
4m, 


History and Biography. 
Ebeling (F. W.) : Floegef’s Geschichte d. Grotesk-Komischen, 
Part 5, 10m. 
Las sal (C.): Die Hofkirche zu S. Augustin in Wien, 


m. 
Philology. 

Grollmus (M.): De M. T. Cicerone Poeta, 1m. 50. 

Nohl (H.): Die Sprache d. Niclaus v. Wyle, 1m. 80. 

Reinhardstoettner (K. v.): A Historia dos Cavelleiros da 
Mesa Redonda, froma Viennese MS., Vol. 1, 7m. 

Schleich (G.): Ywain u. Gawain, 6m. 

Strassmaier (J. N.): Inschriften v. Nabonidus, Kinig v. 
Babylon, Part 1, 12m. 


Science. 
Moutin (L.): Le Nouvel Hypnotisme, 3fr. 50. 


General Literature. 
Geiger (L.): Goethe u. die Renaissance, 0m. 80. 
Mouy (Comte Charles de): Lettres du Bosphore, 4fr. 
Pesquidoux (D. de): Le Comte de Chambord d’aprés Lui- 
méme, 4fr. 
Proschianz (P.): Sako, translated from the Armenian by 
J. Lalajan, lm. 
Veuillot (Louis), Correspondance de, Vol. 6, 6fr. 











~ BISHOP FELL. 


5, Worcester Terrace, Clifton, Aug. 20, 1887. 

TuE following letters were copied many years 
ago from the originals at Westwood Park, and 
are worth preserving as they throw so much 
light on the characters of Bishop Fell, of Ox- 
ford, and his correspondent Lady Pakington, 
and the relation in which they stood to each 
other. There are others in the same collection 
of equal interest, which I hope to publish here- 
after. It is only necessary to remind my 
readers that Westwood Park was the place 
where Henry Hammond resided during the 
whole of the time of the rebellion, apparently 
acting as chaplain to the family of the Paking- 
tons. He was designed for the see of Worcester 
at the Restoration, but died before he could 
be appointed, when the bishopric was given to 
George Morley, afterwards translated to Win- 
chester. 

The first letter bears no date of the year. It is 
endorsed ‘‘ Rev? Doctor Fell, Bishop of Oxford,” 
and directed “To the honourable the Lady Pak- 
ington at Westwood, near Worcester ”:— 

Octr 14, 

Honour’D MAaDAM,—It is now a week since my 
Lord of London’s long day had an end ; ’tis said that 
he died poor which I think is no ill account of him ; 
Iam sure it would not be, were there legible foot- 
steps of Public charities that exhausted him; and 
that they are not so, may possibly be from his in- 
dustrious care in concealing them. The Bishop of 
Oxford in _probestay will succeed: and several 
persons with great eagerness have set up me to 
succeed him and hold the Deanery with it: have 
proceeded to move the King; and as they say re- 
ceiv'd his assent and approbation, and many argu- 
ments are found out he the thing must needs be. 
But God knows I am not at all convine’d ; and find 
the charge of a College so weighty a duty, as not 
to think it reasonable to have a Diocess added to 





it. The last night I had the satisfaction of hearing 
from Rampton,* & being afraid of the health of the 
good Woman and hir new tenants. My Ailesbury 


friend has not yet sent me an answer, he isa sober | sae 
man & may defer writing till he is enabled to give a | (Cambridge) accounts between two and three 


perfect account of all your Queries ; if he does not 
suddainly write, I shall take it for granted my letter 
came not to his hand, for I know he would not 
otherwise have bin defective.—I beseech Almighty 
God to give health and comfort and all blessing to 
your Ladiship, and remain Honour’d Madam 

your Most faithfull Serv' in our L’, J. F. 
Oct¥ 14.—The enclosed has bin with me four or five 
daies —— this conveiance. You will easily guess 
his Lordship to be one of my importunate advisers. 
The second letter bears no date of the year, 
but is endorsed ‘‘Bishop Fell’s letter,” and 
directed ‘‘To the Honourable the Lady Pak- 
ington at Westwood, near Worcester, these.— 

” 

aes Dect 9, 
HONOURED MADAM,—I have for this week last 
past bin under the greatest difficulties that ever I 
was in, w° still remain upon me. Whereas I thought 
myself secure from ever having the bishoprick of 
Oxford or any other proposed to me, having abso- 
lutely rejected the tender of it several weeks before; 
upon Saturday wher the King declared my Lord of 
Oxfard designd by him for London he named me 
to succeed, and ordered the Secretaries to send me 
word that it was his peremptory command that I 
should take it and hold it with my Deanery. In 
pursuance whereof I had a letter by the Saturday 
post from Mr. Secretary Williamson, and by the next 
another from your Brother, importing such a con- 
cern for the thing that Iam amaz‘d what should be 
at the bottom of it; besides this my Lord of Canter- 
buryt & several others send me word that if I refuse 
it will be a great mischeif, that it would be more 
decent for me to have desired a great Bishoprick 
than to wave this, nay they proceed to say that I 
am absolutely obliged in conscience; and what 
troubles me most my friend Dr. Allestree is so 
peremptory to tell me, after several letters upon 
the occasion, that in his opinion I have all waies by 
w4 (unless I expect revelation) to iudge that I am 
call’d to it and cannot refuse without the commis- 
sion of sin. Amidst all this I am reprocht with 
Tergiversation that my standing off is to avoid that 
hazard of suffering w“ threatens the church, and at 
this rate Iam treated by the soberest and best of 
men. Which way to extricate myself I know not: I 

beg your praiers & your advice, and remain, 
Honoured Madam, 
your Most faithfull Servtin our L’, J. F. 


The third letter has no date of the year: 
directed ‘‘To the honourable the Lady Pak- 
ington at Westwood, near Worcester, these. — 

n 


J. F 
March 6. 

Honour’D MADAM,—At the same moment that 
I was put in fear for poor Mrs. Eyre by your 
Ladiship’s letter I was relieved by another from 
hir, w“* mentioned hir illness & gave me assurance 
of hirrecovery. She has I doubt not communicated 
the same advertisement to you and strengthened 
your reliance on the divine goodness by adding to all 
the former, this instance of defeated despondence. 
I was very well pleas’d to find your Ladiship not- 
withstanding the pressure of so deep a concern to 
recollect that it did not become you of all others to 
despair, who have had so frequent instances of God’s 
delivering from the gates of Death. Good Madam, 
this is the least of the mercies that your gracious 
father has in store for you, there is another deliver- 
our from the gates of death of which these tem- 
porary rescues are a faint resemblance, wherein he 
will re his mercy and his truth.—That bya 
thankful submission to his fatherly chastisements, 
and by a resign’d and entire reliance on his good- 
ness, you may every day make yourself more dear 
to him is the heartfelt prayer of 

Honoured Madam 

your most faithfull Serv‘ in our L‘, 

March 6. 

I have bin told that Mr. Pakington had lately 
ill success at a Race: but know not how deep his 
concern was; if it were not much, I shall be so hard 
hearted to think the loss was better than winning. 

Nicwotas Pocock. 


* Lady Pakington’s eldest daughter married Anthony 
Eyre of Rampton, co. Nottingham. 

+ The date of this letter is easily determined as 1675. The 
allusions are to Humphrey Henchman, Bishop of London, 
who died October 7th in that year, and was succeeded by 
Henry Compton, Bishop of Oxford, on the 18th of December. 
The writer, who was Dean of Christ Church at the time, was 
consecrated bishop February 6th, 1676, and held the deanery 
in commendam till his death, July 10th, 1686. 

] The Archbishop of Canterbury referred to in this letter 
was Gilbert Sheldon, who lived till 1677. Dr. Allestree was 
= — Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 

urch, 


J. OXON. 








ANTONIO DE VERONA. 
Oxford, Aug. 29, 1887. 
THIS personage appears in the King’s College 


years before Henrietta Maria was married to 
Charles, and while the Spanish marriage was 
still conceived possible. The entry is ‘‘ Antonio 
de Verona, Judeo.” 

I have no doubt that he was a professed Jew. 
Whenever the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
make gifts to Jews, they always use the word 
‘*converso” or ‘‘ baptizato”” when the recipient 
has professed Christianity. I need hardly say 
that a great impulse was given to Hebrew 
studies in England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and that instruction would 
naturally be sought from learned Jews, espe- 
cially rabbis. 

I set no particular value on the addition of 
the word “Maria” to Antonio’s name. It is so 
quoted by Henrietta Maria only, and (no blame 
to them when they came in contact with fanatical 
bigotry) the Jews were frequently obliged, as an 
obvious precaution, to adopt misleading sur- 
names. Iam convinced, had Antonio professed 
Christianity in 1623-4, the King’s College 
account would have noted it. How he got 
into Henrietta Maria’s good graces I cannot say. 
At the beginning of his reign Charles inherited 
serious pecuniary difficulties from his father, 
and Antonio, who may have been a learned 
Hebraist in Cambridge, may have been a 
shrewd financial agent in London. Among the 
documents which I am printing is one illus- 
trating the way in which loans were made to the 
king by the City of London, and secured by 
grants of Crown lands. 

It is more obvious to suggest the cause why 
Antonio was recommended to the University of 
Oxford. The University had large privileges of 
sanctuary or asylum, and I knew, forty years 
ago and more, that a colony of Jews had been 
sheltered in Oxford from the days of the expul- 
sion, that they shrank to-a very small number 
at last, and that finally the remaining relics 
were scattered when a calamitous fire occurred 
in their quarter, then called perenne 
Street, a name since altered by a stupid an 
ignorant local board to Pembroke Street, 

James E. THoroLp Rogers. 








THE HISTORY OF AN ELIZABETHAN LIBEL. 


The Courtyars craved all 

The Queene graunted all 

The Parlament passed all 
The Keeper sealed all 


The Ladies ruled all 

Mounst Buyroome spoyled all* 
The crafty intelligencer hard all 
The Busshoppes smothed all 


He that was apposed [set] himselfe agaynst allt 

The Judges pardoned all 

Therefore unless yot Majestie spedely amend all 
Wout the great mercy of God the devill will have all. 


A short time ago I discovered the above ora- 
cular satire upon ‘‘the classes” under “ good 
queen Bess,” and struck with its confirmation of 
the results of my own researches in a similar 
direction, I spent some time in vain endeavours 
to make out any personal allusions contained 
therein. Prof. Hales, to whom I communicated 
these verses, kindly supplied me with many 
interesting references to contemporary litera- 
ture in support of their general truthfulness. 
In relation to the conjectured date 1600, Prof. 
Hales also suggested that Mounsieur Buyroome 
should be Marshal Biron (who certainly spoiled 
nearly everything that he touched), and he was 
strongly of opinion that the wholesatirereferred to 
some particular occasion of resentment. Amongst 
other things, Prof. Halesalluded tothe“ Five Alls” 
on the signboard of an inn at Marlborough. 
Now this local instance sent my thoughts at once 
to Littlecote and to Wild Darrell in connexion 
with the matter, for I had found these verses 
amongst a mass of papers and deeds, drafts, 





* The placeman by his greed and ambition. 
¢ The informer who denounced, under examination, sus- 
pected persons, 
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interrogatories, and the like, all relating to the 
life history of this unfortunate gentleman. Hav- 
ing obtained a clue, I followed it with persistency, 
and was at length rewarded by the discovery 


amongst a further parcel of Darrell papers of | 


evidence tending to show that the reputed 
author of this satire was none other than Darrell 
himself, and that the publication of these verses 
was connected with a story of force and fraud 
as remarkable as most of those which are asso- 
ciated with Darrell’s life. 

It appears that in the year 1577, Darrell 
being in his normal state of antagonism 
with most of his neighbours, great and small, 
an armed party of the latter proceeded to 
the house of one Thomas Brinde, at Wan- 
borough, and murdered him in cold blood as he 
sat before his door. Now Brinde’s offence being 
his connexion with Darrell in the capacity of 
agent and probably informer as well, the mur- 
derers were harboured and protected by Darrell’s 
great enemies, foremost of whom was Sir Henry 
Knevett, sheriff of Wilts. The widow of the mur- 
dered man was compensated with an enormous 
sum, and thecircumstances of the case were hushed 
up by the unanimous exertions of the local 
magistrates, so that it seemed as though the ends 
of justice would be defeated. Darrell, however, 
was not a man to put up with an affront. The 
crime had been committed within his own feudal 
lordship, and the murdered man had been his 
trusted agent—his friend he now impulsively 
called him, whose blood cried out for vengeance. 
He posted up to town and interviewed Mr. 
Solicitor, the Lord Chief Justice, and other 
influential friends, who seem to have jumped 
at the opportunity of laying this wealthy and 
unpopular client under new obligations by 
encouraging him to take the initiative for the 
vindication of the law. This Darrell essayed 
accordingly, and an abortive prosecution was 
the result. After a year’s delay, seeing that 
no justice was to be got in the shire, he next 
sought out the brother of the murdered man, 
and assisted him to lay a petition before the 
Crown itself, openly charging Sir Henry Knevett 
with shielding the guilty parties from justice. 
This brought matters to a crisis. Knevett had 
a strong party amongst the older officials, like 
Burleigh and Bacon, whilst Darrell was backed 
either out of friendship by patrons such as 
Leicester and Hatton, or from interested motives 
by such men as Pembroke and Walsingham. 
Darrell’s enemies now put out their whole 
strength in order to effect his ruin. First 
Knevett brought an action against him for pro- 
moting the petition of his late accuser, laying 
his damages at 5,000/., and others hastened to 
follow his example. At the same time Darrell’s 
kinsman and bitter enemy the Earl of Hertford 
was busily engaged in collecting evidence, by 
threats or promises, in support of another charge, 
which was no less than that of the child-murder 
described in the familiar ‘ Legend of Littlecote.’ 
As, however, neither of these schemes promised 
a speedy issue, they fell back on the infallible 
expedient of denouncing Darrell as a disaffected 
person. Two of the Littlecote retainers were 
induced to risk the penalties of misprision of 
treason by accusing their master of a certain 
slander uttered in their hearing, ‘‘ and particu- 
larly touching the Lords of the Privy Council, 
and after that the ladies of the Courte, and laste 
the Judges of the londe.” 

Here, then, we have the identification of our 
libel with the one attributed to Darrell, the ex- 
isting MS. being, no doubt, in the form of a 
deposition taken during subsequent proceedings. 
These at once resulted in Darrell’s arrest, ex- 
amination, and imprisonment in the Fleet, 
where he remained for several months of 1579 
under the high displeasure of her Majesty. His 
enemies, of course, took every advantage of his 
imprisonment to complete his destruction. They 
—— his houses, drove off his cattle, ill used 

is servants, and otherwise behaved themselves 


as though for unpopular subjects the laws did not | 


| exist. There are thirty or forty of Darrell’s 
| letters written during his imprisonment and ad- 
dressed to different friends at Court, which form 
a complete journal of his sufferings under this 
persecution, and some of these afford instances 
| of his unfortunate propensity for satire. Never- 
theless it seems to me that these lines were not 
actually written by Darrell himself. It is true 
that he had a large experience of all the abuses 
which he was accused of satirizing. The Patent 
Rolls of the period contain grants and offices 
to the two Knevetts, among other Wiltshire 
worthies, with monotonous regularity. Of the 
influence of Court ladies and the favouritism of 
the Church Darrell had some experience during 
his divorce suit; while his whole history is a 
commentary on the venality of the courts, which 
were blocked with his processes. Darrell’s native 
satire, however, ran in another vein than this, 
boisterous and personal. Thus he satirizes 
Knevett : ‘‘ Behold your Sheriff in this Session 
sitting before you. Methinks I hear him now. 
Rising and mending his Nightcapp, he cackleth 
like a goose. If he may have leave he will never 
make an end.” Wow by a curious coincidence 
at this very time the Leicester faction was more 
or less in disgrace at Court—disgrace which 
would involve the fortunes of Pembroke and 
his wife’s relations. Philip Sidney had 
espoused his friend and patron’s cause, and 
it is to his eventual distaste of these Court in- 
trigues that we owe his pastoral connexion with 
Wiltshire. The elder Sidney, too, had returned 
in the summer of 1578 from his government of 
Ireland, burning with indignation at the hard 
dealings of his sovereign, and it is only natural 
to suppose that he visited his daughter during 
his stay in England — in fact we find him in 
1579 staying with the Pembrokes at Ramsbury. 
Thus there would seem to have been a little 
circle of disaffected courtiers in Darrell’s neigh- 
bourhood, with whom he enjoyed the closest in- 
timacy. It is quite possible, then, that Darrell 
may have heard this rhymed libel recited by 
some wit, possibly by Master Philip Sidney 
himself, during a visit to Ramsbury, and, having 
indiscreetly repeated it at his own table, was 
betrayed by his faithless servants. We have, 
in fact, a similar episode related in the State 
Papers of the period, in which a libel against 
Walsingham, uttered at a Wiltshire dinner-table, 
was reported by a spy, to the confusion of the 
company. This supposition, moreover, is not 
wholly fanciful, for we know that to his dying 
day Darrell declared that he had suffered for 
another’s fault, to screen a greater than himself, 
and that one he tells us was Pembroke. It is 
not, perhaps, often that we are enabled thus to 
trace the motive of a political satire to an actual 
episode of contemporary society. 
Husert Hatt. 








SHELLEY'S ‘ POETICAL ESSAY ON THE EXISTING 
STATE OF THINGS.’ 

Dublin, Aug. 29, 1887. 
Ir may interest those persons who are curious 
as to the bibliography of Shelley to know that 
this lost poem is described in the British Review 
for September, 1811 (in the list of new works), as 

having been printed in quarto. 
Epwarp Dowpen. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Cassett & Co. announce “ The Inter- 
national Shakespeare,” an illustrated édition de 
luxe in the style of their ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
illustrated by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., published 
in 1884, which will be followed by ‘ King 
Henry IV..,’ illustrated by Herr Eduard Griitz- 
ner ; ‘ As You Like It,’ illustrated by M. Emile 
Bayard ; ‘Othello,’ illustrated by Frank Dicksee, 
A.R.A.; ‘King Henry VIIL,’ illustrated by 
Sir James Linton, P.R.I.; and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
illustrated by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A.,—‘ The 





Holy Land and the Bible,’ by the Rev. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, D.D., 2 vols.,—the completion of 





the illustrated edition and a cheap edition of 
Dr. Geikie’s ‘Life of Christ,’/—‘ Abbeys and 
Churches of England and Wales,’ edited by the 
Rev. T. G. Bonney,—the Magazine of Art 
volume for 1887,—a new edition of the first 
series of ‘Character Sketches from Dickens,’ 
—a popular edition of Prof. Ebers’s ‘ Egypt,’ 
—the first volume of a new edition of ‘ Cassell’s 
History of England,’— ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ 
a romance, by Q.,—‘A Queer Race,’ by W. 
Westall, — illustrated editions of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘Kidnapped’ and of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ — ‘The 
Youth’s History of the United States,’ by Ed- 
ward §. Ellis, 4 vols..—‘ How Dante climbed 
the Mountain,’ by Rose Emily Selfe, with a 
preface by the Bishop of Ripon and eight 
full-page engravings after Gustave Doré, — 
‘Ships, Sailors, and the Sea,’ by R. J. Corne- 
wall-Jones,—Little Folks Christmas volume,— 
Bo-Peep volume for 1887,—‘A®sop’s Fables,’ 
cheap edition, illustrated by Ernest Griset,— 
a popular edition of ‘ The Life and Work of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.,’ by Edwin 
Hodder, —the twelfth divisional volume (‘‘Ship” 
to ‘‘Tartuffism”) of ‘The Encyclopzedic Dic- 
tionary,’ — part iii. of the ‘Imperial White 
Books,’—cheap editions of Mr. Charles Lowe’s 
‘Prince Bismarck,’ of ‘ Russia,’ by Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, and of ‘Cannibals and 
Convicts,’ by Julian Thomas (“ The Vagabond ”), 
— ‘The Republic of the Future,’ by Anna Bow- 
man Dodd,—vol. i. of ‘ Our Earth and its Story,’ 
by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.,—a popular edition 
of ‘ Doré’s Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso,— 
‘ Architectural Drawing,’ by Phené Spiers,—a 
new edition of ‘ Colour,’ by Prof. A. H. Church, 
—a cheap edition of Prof. H. G. Seeley’s 
‘History of the Freshwater Fishes of Europe,’ 
and of ‘Short Studies from Nature,’ — 
‘Legends for Lionel, with illustrations by 
Walter Crane,—‘ The Palace Beautiful : a Story 
for Girls,’ by L. T. Meade,—‘ The Cost of a 
Mistake,’ by Sarah Pitt,—‘ Seeking a City,’ by 
Maggie Symington,—some new volumes of the 
“ World’s Workers” series, viz., ‘The Earl of 
Shaftesbury,’ by Henry Frith ; ‘Sarah Robinson, 
Agnes Weston, and Mrs. Meredith,’ by E. M. 
Tomkinson ; ‘Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car- 
penter,’ by Phyllis Browne ; ‘ Thomas A. Edison 
and Samuel F. B. Morse,’ by Dr. Denslow and 
J. Marsh Parker,—four new volumes of ‘‘ Our 
Pretty Pets” series,—the volumes for 1887 of 
the Lady’s World, Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
the Quiver, and Cassell’s Saturday Journal,— 
the completion of ‘Familiar Garden Flowers,’ 
by Shirley Hibberd,—the third series of 
‘Familiar Wild Birds,’ by W. Swaysland,— 
*Cassell’s Illustrated Miniature Edition of 
Shakespeare,’—a cheap edition of ‘The Leopold 
Shakspere,’—a new edition of ‘The Family 
Physician,’—in ‘‘ Cassell’s Red Library,” Miss 
Austen’s ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ Longfellow’s 
Prose Works, and Selectionsfrom Thomas Hood’s 
Works,—in their “ American Library of Fiction, ’ 
‘A Tragic Mystery,’ by Julian Hawthorne ; 
‘The Yoke of the Thorah,’ by Sidney Luska ; 
‘Two Gentlemen of Gotham,’ by OC. and C.; 
‘Who is John Noman?’ by Charles Henry 
Beckett; ‘The Tragedy of Brinkwater,’ by 
Martha L. Moodey; and ‘The Great Bank 
Robbery,’ by Julian Hawthorne, — ‘ Stan- 
dard Drawing Copies,’ —‘Cassell’s ‘‘ Model 
School” Test Cards,’ by George Ricks, — 
in ‘Cassell’s National Library,” Plutarch’s 
‘ Lives of Timoleon, Paulus Aimilius, Lysander,’ 
&c.; ‘Endymion and other Poems,’ by Keats ; 
‘Voyage to Abyssinia,’ by Jerome Lobo; and 
‘Sintram and his Companions, and Aslauga’s 
Knight,’ by De la Motte Fouqué,—‘ The Year- 
Book of Treatment for 1887,’—‘The Stock 
Exchange Year-Book for 1888,’ by Thomas 
Skinner,—and several almanacs and annuals. 
Mr. J. C. Nimmo will publish during the 
coming season ‘ The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 
newly translated into English by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, with etchings by F. uillermie 
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and other illustrations, 2 vols.,—‘ The Works of 
George Peele,’ 2 vols., and ‘More Lyrics from 
the Song- Books of the Elizabethan Age,’ edited 
by A. H. Bullen, — ‘Reginald Pole, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Canterbury, an Historical 
Sketch,’ by Frederick George Lee, D.D.,—‘ De 
Omnibus Rebus: an Old Man’s Discursive 
Ramblings on the Road of Every-day Life, by 
the author of ‘Flemish Interiors,’ with illus- 
trations by R. Caulfield Orpen, — ‘A Biblio- 
graphical Account of English Theatrical Litera- 
ture from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day,’ by Robert W. Lowe,—and an edition by 
Mr. Lowe of Dr. Doran’s‘ Annals of the English 
Stage from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean,’ 
in 3 vols. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark announce for publi- 
cation early this month a translation of Prof. 
Dorner’s posthumous work, ‘ A System of Chris- 
tian Ethics,’ edited by his son, Dr. A. Dorner. 
The translation has been executed by Prof. 
C. M. Mead, D.D. (late of Andover), and the 
Rev. R. T. Cunningham. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue Annual Report, recently issued, of the 
Trustees of the British Museum contains two 
novelties of importance. The first of these is 
exactly that which, in face of nothing of the 
kind appearing elsewhere officially or other- 
wise, we for many years endeavoured to 
supply, ¢.e., an abstract of the leading 
features of the report, containing notes on 
the general progress of the Museum, the 
chief acquisitions of each department, and 
brief memoranda of many kinds concerning 
not only what has been done, but what has 
been suggested (such as the appropriation of 
an additional reading room to people ‘‘ not 
requiring to consult works of older literature 
and rarity,” in short, a plan for removing 
from the existing Reading Room those 
troublesome encumbrances who ought to find 
places in local free libraries). The second 
addition is even more startling. Together 
with the honourable thanks of the Trustees, 
it enumerates not only a long series of bene- 
factions obtained from collectors of various 
kinds by Mr. A. W. Franks, such as the Slade, 
John Henderson, and William Greenwell 
gifts (an incomparable aggregate), but the 
magnificent donations of the Keeper of 
British and Medizval Antiquities himself. 
The value of these gifts, the Trustees admit, 
exceeds 20,000/., while that of the objects 
obtained by Mr. Franks’s influence ap- 
proaches three times that amount. 

Messrs. Macmituan will publish for Prof. 
Mahaffy a short book entitled ‘The Prin- 
ciples of the Art of Conversation.’ As the 
book is already in type it may shortly be 
expected. The professor’s ‘Greek Life and 
Thought from Alexander to the Roman 
Conquest’ will appear in October. 

Miss Brappon’s jubilee novel—her fiftieth 
—entitled ‘ Like and Unlike,’ will be issued 
early next month by Mr. Spencer Blackett, 
who will in future continue alone the busi- 
ness formerly carried on by him in partner- 
ship with Mr. J. Maxwell, jun., under the 
firm of John & Robert Maxwell. 


Mr. H. G. Daxyns, of Clifton College, 
who contributed an essay on Xenophon’s 
life and work to the well-known volume 
‘ Hellenica,’ which appeared some years ago 
under the editorship of Mr. Evelyn Abbott, 
1s engaged upon a complete translation of 
Xenophon’s writings, with a general intro- 
duction and essays on special aspects of 





the subject. The work will be complete 
in four volumes, the first of which, contain- 
ing the general introduction, the first two 
books of the ‘Hellenica,’ and the ‘ Ana- 
basis,’ is now in the press, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. within 
the next few months. 

THe next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“Popular County Histories” will be a 
‘History of Warwickshire,’ by Mr. Sam. 
Timmins. 

A new edition of the fragments of Ctesias, 
with historical discussions, may soon be ex- 
pected from Mr. J. E. Gilmore. It will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


Ir will be remembered that some three or 
four years ago Mr. Ruskin republished, with 
facsimiled, but uncoloured illustrations, an 
anonymously written child’s book of amusing 
verse entitled ‘Dame Wiggins of Lee,’ 
which first appeared in 1823. Mr. Ruskin 
is silent as to the authorship, and as his copy 
no doubt bears the imprint of A. K. New- 
man & Co., of the old Minerva Press, 
Leadenhall Street, he naturally, but it now 
appears wrongly, credited the publication 
of the little book to that firm. The almost 
forgotten original wood-blocks to ‘Dame 
Wiggins of Lee,’ and to many other chil- 
dren’s books of the same series, have recently 
been found. The real publishers were Dean 
& Munday, of Threadneedle Street, from 
whom Newman seems to have been in the 
habit of purchasing special editions of what 
he considered their best—most saleable— 
publications, and, by arrangement, his name 
only appeared in them as publisher. It 
must have been one of these copies that fell 
into Mr. Ruskin’s hands. ‘ Dame Wiggins 
of Lee’ was written by a Mrs. Sharpe, 
sister of a grocer of that name in Bishops- 
gate Street ; and the clever cuts—sometimes 
ascribed to Sir H. Brookes, of Hastings— 
are by R. Stennet, who illustrated for the 
same publishers two other stories for chil- 
dren, ‘ Deborah Dent and her Donkey’ and 
‘Madam Fig’s Gala.’ We learn that a 
series of ‘‘ Forgotten Picture Books for Chil- 
dren,’’ to include those mentioned, with 
hand-coloured cuts from the original blocks, 
and an introduction by Mr. Andrew Tuer, 
is shortly to be issued in cheap form from 
the Leadenhall Press. 

WE understand that a selection from the 
sermons of the late Wm. Maturin, D.D., of 
Dublin, will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. The sermons will be edited by Canon 
Smith, of St. Bartholomew’s, Dublin. 

Mr. Henry Ross, the author of ‘Three 


Sheiks,’ has in the press a new volume | 


entitled ‘From West to East,’ which Mr. 
David Stott hopes to publish in the first 
week of October. 

A nove will shortly be published in 


England by Messrs. Sampson Low & Oo. | 


and in the United States, under the title of 
‘Mohammed Benani.’ The scene of the 
story is laid in Morocco, and it is intended 
to illustrate the abuses of the foreign protégé 
system in that country. 

Mr. Tuorotp Rogers writes :— 


‘The account of the execution of Scrope, 
Archbishop of York, which goes under the name 


of Clement of Maidstone, was written by Gas- | 


coigne, and was first printed by me in my ‘ Loci 
e Libro Veritatum’ from Gascoigne’s original 
MS. All that this piratical Clement did was to 





leave out all the personal allusions and references 
to his own family which Gascoigne introduces— 
particulars which give a special vivacity to his 
narrative. It takes a long time for a new his- 
| torical fact to gain currency. The reference to 
| Gascoigne’s own narrative is Bodley, Auct., 
| iv. 5 
| Mr. Tur, of Edinburgh, will publish in 
| October ‘ Songs and Lyrics by Heine,’ trans- 
lated into English verse by Prof. J. Geikie, 
| of the University of Edinburgh. 


| Pror. Arxryson, of Dublin, is printing 

for the Royal Irish Academy a long Irish 
text, with a glossary which amounts to a 
lexicon for the text, and which runs to several 
hundred pages. This is the proper answer 
to his parliamentary and other critics. 


Mr. ArcuiBaLp CoLqunHovun is writing a 
paper on the present position and future 
prospects of British rule in Burma for the 
October number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. 

THE names of candidates for the examina- 
tion of library assistants and others, to be 
held by the Library Association on the 13th 
of September, should be sent to the honorary 
secretary, 2, South Square, Gray’s Inn, not 
later than the 8th inst. Essays in competi- 
tion for this year’s prize should be sent in 
by the 15th. 

THE new number of the Library Chronicle 
contains an important article by Dr. Garnett 
on ‘Changes at the British Museum since 
1877,’ and an account by Mr. Henry Jenner 
of the new plan of ‘Movable Presses,’ 
which, as he observes, ‘‘ has probably pro- 
vided space for the next half-century.” 


TuE ratepayers of Fleetwood have adopted 
the Free Libraries Act. The library will be 
located in a building hitherto called the 
Whitworth Institute, which has been pre- 
sented to the town by Mr. Samuel Fielden, 
of Todmorden. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘* The anecdote you quote from Mr. Reynard- 
son’s book ‘Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone 
Days’ with regard to ‘Pickles’ is not new. It 
is to be found in Dean Ramsay’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character.’ The 

| noble lord was Lord Tweeddale, and ‘ Pickles’ 
| was taken ill during the absence of his master, 
| and the keeper warned the marquis of the sad 
| fact and of the progress of the disease, which 
| lasted three days, in the three following laconic 
| epistles :— 

Yester, May Ist. 

| My Lorp,—Pickle ’s no weel.—Your lordship’s, &c, 
| Yester, 2nd May. 

| My Lorp,—Pickle will no do.—I am your Lord- 
| ship’s, &c. 
| 








Yester, 3rd May. 
My Lorp,—Pickle’s dead.—I am your Lord- 
ship’s, &e. 
This is Ramsay’s version of the story, and in 
my opinion Mr. Reynardson has not improved 
| upon it.” 
| Even great critics do not know everything. 
M. F. Sarcey has just published a signed 
article from which it appears that he is 
under the impression that France was lately 
at war with England in Madagascar, or at 
least that the Englishmen serving with the 
| Hova troops were in the “ pay of England.” 
| Amone the various journalistic ventures 
| projected abroad we note an international 
| monthly catalogue of the principal publica- 
tions of current European literature, to be 
ublished at Paris under the title of Bul- 
etin Bibliographique. 
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Tuz Allgemeine Deutsche Sprachverein 
will hold a general meeting next October at 
Dresden. Among other topics the founda- 
tion of an academy of the German lan- 
guage will be discussed. 


WE have received the programme of the 
twentieth Literary Congress of the Nether- 
lands, which is to be held at Amsterdam 
from September 15th to September 17th. 
The association is too severely patriotic to 
appenda French translation of its prospectus ; 
but we see that ‘ Macbeth’ is to be acted— 
and no doubt very well acted—in a Dutch 
version. 


In view of the backward condition of 
Mohammedan education in India it is satis- 
factory to learn that the leading members 
of that community in various parts of the 
country are making strenuous efforts at pro- 
gress. The Anjuman-i-Islam of Ahmeda- 
bad, for instance, have recently taken an 
important step in this direction by the estab- 
lishment of an English school in that town 
for the education of the Mussulmans of 
Gujerat. 


Ir will be news to many that the Quechua 
or Inca language is taught in the public 
schools of Ecuador, the Indians being 
numerous. There has recently been a 
project of the administration for its aboli- 
tion. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. James 
Hildyard, who, over forty years ago, brought 
out editions of the ‘Aulularia’ and ‘ Me- 
neechmi’ of Plautus, and whose name is re- 
membered at Cambridge in connexion with 
a controversy regarding the placing of the 
successful candidates in the Classical Tripos. 
Since his retirement to a college living Mr. 
Hildyard had published volumes of sermons 
and other theological works. 


THE death is also announced, in the eighty- 
second year of his age, of Mr. Robert Hed- 
derwick, who was for a long period connected 
with the Glasgow Citizen newspaper. 


Tue popular Austrian writer and versatile 
journalist Johannes Nordmann, one of the 
editors of the Neue Freie Presse, recently 
died at Vienna at the age of sixty-nine. 


Tne Danish writer Thomas Lange died at 
Lyngby, on the 24th of August, of blood- 
oisoning. He was born in 1829. Of 
ange’s novels, of which the Danish news- 
papers enumerate ten or twelve, the best 
known is ‘ Aaen og Havet’ (‘The Streamlet 
and the Sea’). 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Canada (Canadian Tariffs), Corre- 
spondence; Slave Trade, No. 1, 1887, 
Correspondence ; Bank of England, Annual 
Accounts; Zululand, Further Correspond- 
ence ; East India, Accounts and Estimates, 
1887-8, Explanatory Memorandum; Mines 
and Minerals, Annual Statistics; Ports 
(Great Britain and Ireland), Customs, &c., 
Report ; Railway Accidents, General Report 
for 1886; Admiralty and War Office (Sites), 
Report, Evidence, &c.; and reports on the 
trade of Rotterdam, Nantes, Antwerp, 
Stettin, and Erzeroum. 
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The Mathematical Theory of Elasticity, with a 
Short Account of Viscous Fluids. By W. J. 
Ibbetson, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


WE have often wondered why writers on 
difficult scientific subjects so often speak of 
their works as ‘‘ elementary,” although the 
nature of their subject forces them to make 
frequent use of the highest branches of 
mathematics. That Mr. Ibbetson’s treatise 
is an ‘‘ elementary text-book ”’ in the sense 
that it defines and explains the first prin- 
ciples of its subject in lucid and perspicuous 
language we willingly admit; but it cer- 
tainly assumes the student’s previous mathe- 
matical reading to have been pretty exten- 
sive. Of course, the author is not to blame 
for this, and we are merely alluding en 
passant to a curious practice among scientific 
writers. 

Yet, difficult as the work must be as a 
whole except to advanced mathematicians, 
the opening chapter, which treats of the 
nature of matter in general and elastic solids 
in particular, may be perused with interest 
by any intelligent reader. It is interesting, 
for instance, to learn that scientific men 
have strong reasons to believe that all kinds 
of matter, however apparently continuous, 
are ultimately granular in structure, being 
composed of very minute (but not infinitely 
small) material particles or molecules which 
perform incessant motions so long as the 
matter contains any heat. Many interesting 
items of general interest might also be 
gleaned from the body of the work, though 
of course it is not intended for ordinary 
readers, but for hard-working mathematical 
students. To these we can strongly recom- 
mend Mr. Ibbetson’s treatise. It is care- 
fully and systematically arranged, the 
diagrams are excellent, and the work alto- 
gether is evidently that of a writer who 
thoroughly understands his subject, and 
takes a pleasure in expounding it. In a 
mathematical work of over five hundred 
pages it is virtually impossible not to make 
some errata, but in the course of our reading 
we have not detected any which could be 
added to the author’s list. 

The subject treated of in this book is one 
of great and daily increasing importance. 
Few realize how much the practical engineer 
and mechanician owe to the labours—gener- 
ally, alas! sadly unremunerative labours— 
of the theoretical mathematical investigator. 
It would be well, indeed, if our practical 
constructors would consult our mathematical 
writers more than they do on the strength, 
elasticity, tenacity, &c., of various kinds and 
forms of matter. We should then probably 
hear less of guns and boilers bursting and 
of other preventible accidents. Mr. Ibbet- 
son’s chapters on strains and stresses are 
excellent, and their importance with refer- 
ence to the accidents of which we speak is 
self-evident. Most interesting, too, are the 
author’s illustrations on the economy of 
material carried out by nature in organic 
structures. Good examples of this are to 
be found in the stems of plants; but it is 
especially in the complex structure of the 
bones of the higher animals that we find the 
most consistent and remarkable application 


of the principle of economy. The author ! 





gives on p. 502 a figure exhibiting a dia- 
grammatic view of the lines of stress in a 
section of the upper portion of the thigh- 
bone, cut vertically from right to left, and 
looked at from the front; and on the next 
page he gives another figure from a photo- 
graph of an actual section of the same bone. 
A glance at the two figures will suffice to 
show how wonderfully close is the corre- 
spondence between the sections of the bony 
lamine and the theoretical lines of stress. 
The author says truly that the labour 
involved in the collection and arrangement 
of materials for a work of this kind can only 
be appreciated by those who have fully 
studied the subject for themselves, and that 
this labour would be greatly increased if he 
had undertaken to acknowledge in foot-notes 
the sources from which each theorem or 
formula was derived. In many cases he 
does make this acknowledgment, and when 
he does not, the reason given in his preface 
should prevent any reasonable mathematician 
from feeling aggrieved by the omission. 








Social History of the Races of Mankind.—Divi- 
sion I. Nigritians.—-Division II. Papuo 
and Malayo Melanesians. By A. Feather- 
man. 2vols. (Triibner & Co.) 


Mr. FeatHerMAN has set himself a long and 
laborious task. To digest from the travellers’ 
tales of the last two centuries, the reports of 
missionaries, andthe more formal observations 
of recent explorers, all that can be ascer- 
tained of the social life of every tribe of the 
many races of mankind; to reconcile the con- 
tradictions of these various authorities; and to 
discriminate where prejudice or credulity may 
have led them wrong, are undertakings that 
demand a vast expenditure of time, a great 
accumulation of knowledge, and some critical 
acumen. Mr. Featherman is well equipped 
in these respects. He justly repudiates the 
faint praise that would damn him as a mere 
collector of facts, and give him credit for 
nothing but industry in collecting them. 
He claims that he is writing, on the basis 
of facts collected from original authorities, 
a history of the peoples in their social capa- 
city, including their manners and customs, 
their government, their religion, their super- 
stitions, and their literary, artistic, and 
scientific advancement. He is, at any rate, 
engaged on a work which is such a store- 
house of facts as the student of comparative 
sociology will not meet with elsewhere, 
arranged with simplicity and clearness. He 
takes the wise course of stating the travellers’ 
tales and missionary assertions in which he 
does not believe, so that those who have 
more robust faith or who distrust his critical 
judgment have the opportunity of acceptin 
hie if they think Rt. The fifth division 
of the work (the Aramean) appeared in 
advance some years ago, and the two portly 
volumes before us comprise respectively the 
first and second divisions. Several more 
volumes, it appears, are ready for press, and 
we understand that the author has made 
arrangements for their publication, even 
should he himself not live to superintend it. 
His plan is as follows: under each tribe are 
stated first with exactness the geographical 
situation and natural features of the country 
which it inhabits; then the principal flora 
and fauna are described briefly, and their 
scientific names stated; next the physical 
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characteristics of the people; and then, in 
succession, their moral character, the struc- 
ture of their dwellings, their dress and 
customs of personal adornment or disfigure- 
ment, their food, their occupations, their 
weapons, their industries, their trade, their 
language, their amusements, their musical 
acquirements, their customs of marriage, 
their practices of courtship, their manner of 
parturition, their treatment of children, 
their disposal of the dead, their government, 
their laws, the punishment of offences, the 
prerogatives of the chiefs, and, finally, their 
religious notions and their superstitious 
beliefs and practices. To the history of 
each tribe is appended a list of the autho- 
rities, with dates. The work, he asserts, “is 
neither an ethnology nor an anthropology, 
in the technical sense of these words, and 
yet it contains valuable materials of the 
highest importance to the ethnologist and 
the anthropologist.” 

Like most writers on ethnology he has 
his own system of classification, by which, 
of course, no one is bound but himself. 
Whether the reader accepts it or prefers one 
of his own is, however, of little moment; 
for the article relating to each tribe is com- 
plete in itself, and when the work is finished 
it will matter little in what particular volume 
the social history of a certain tribe is to be 
found, so that it is found somewhere. As 
far as the two volumes before us are con- 
cerned there need be no quarrel with the 
classification, for the Nigritians, or dark 
races of Africa, and the Papuo-Melanesians 
of the Australian continent and islands, and 
the Malayo-Melanesians of the Malayan 
archipelago and peninsula, are classes which 
present sufficiently obvious distinguishing 
characteristics from every point of view. 

The index to each volume is its weakest 
point, and we would suggest that when the 
work is complete it should be followed by a 
general index, so copious and so explana- 
tory as to be in itself a valuable book of 
reference. It is clearly of no use to find in 
an index the word ‘‘ Agriculture’ followed 
by seventy page numbers, and the same 
remark applies to every subject which is 
common to all the tribes treated of in the 
first volume. The time spent by the student 
in hunting up the seventy references would 
be better employed in reading the book. 
On the other hand, an index that would 
refer the reader at once to particular tribes 
which practise special methods of agricul- 
ture would be of great utility ; and so of the 
other subjects. In like manner an index to 
the authorities would be useful, especially 
if applied to the whole work. 

Mr. Featherman insists upon the distine- 
tion between religion and superstition. He 
finds little of the former and much of the 
latter in the savage African tribes. He is 
justly satirical on the assertions that the 
Yoruba language has original words for 
repentance, justification, sanctification, and 
other theological terms; that the Oedos 
believe in a supreme being who is omni- 
potent, omniscient, omnipresent, and in- 
visible; that the Korannas have a tradi- 
tion that after death the spirit of man 
ascends through a gate in the clouds into 
another world; and others in which tribes 
have been credited with the possession of 
abstract ideas which are far beyond their 
comprehension, of which, in fact, they have 





not the least conception, and to which their 
languages are unable to give expression. 
Many statements of the like kind, but less 
obviously coloured by preconceived notions, 
are recorded, but referred to as doubtful, 
while some are accepted without comment 
which a severer critic might also have 
rejected. On the other hand, the records 
of superstitious practices and belief are 
abundant and various. The Papuans draw 
auguries and predict the future from the 
flight of birds or the cutting of a banana. 
The Biaras, if they have no religion, have a 
belief in the survival of the ghostly self of 
their deceased relatives and friends, which 
is one of the primitive germs of religious 
development. All the arts and enterprises 
of the Minahasses are controlled by the 
scream of the screech owl. Almost every 
tribe has furnished the explorer with in- 
stances of the like kind, which as here col- 
lected furnish ample material for the studies 
of the comparative mythologist and folk- 
lorist. 

We have not been curious to search for 
casual errors in a work so laborious and so 
useful, and the few that have forced them- 
selves on our notice are too trivial to be 
recorded. Mr. Featherman appears to feel 
some disappointment at certain unfavour- 
able criticisms upon the earlier volumes 
published by him; we shall say nothing to 
discourage him in the further prosecution 
of his excellent undertaking. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


A comet (f, 1887) was discovered early on the 
morning of the 25th ult. by Mr. W. R. Brooks 
at Phelps, Ontario County, N.Y. It was at the 
time of discovery in the northern part of the 
constellation Cancer, a little to the north-east 
of the planet Mars. This is the second comet 
discovered by Mr. Brooks in the present year, 
the former (b, 1887) having been found by him 
on the 22nd of January. Comet e, 1887, which 
was discovered by Mr. Barnard on the 12th of 
May, is still visible (in the constellation Aquila), 
but only with the aid of a powerful telescope. 

The report of the committee appointed to 
superintend the arrangements for the expedi- 
tions sent out by the British Government to 
observe the transit of Venus in 1882, and securing 
their co-operation, has recently been published. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Stone, Rad- 
cliffe Observer at Oxford, undertook, at the 
request of the committee, the duties of directing 
astronomer in connexion with these arrange- 
ments and with the subsequent deduction of 
the results. Accordingly, Mr. Stone’s report, 
giving an account of the observations and the 
results for the solar parallax which have been 
calculated therefrom, accompanies that of the 
committee. It had been decided by them that 
it was undesirable to undertake photographic 
observations of the transit, as had been done in 
1874, and that attention should chiefly be 
directed to contact observations, Expeditions 
were sent from England to Jamaica, Barbados, 
Bermuda, Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, New 
Zealand, and Brisbane, Queensland ; and the 
observations at all these stations were successful, 
except at the last, where dense cloud and rain 
rendered it impossible to obtain any. Other 
observations made in Natal, Mauritius, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada were forwarded to 
the committee, and are also discussed in this 
report. We need only give here the numerical 
results at which Mr. Stone has arrived after a 
careful reduction of all the observations made 
at the different stations. Owing to the nature 
of the phenomena to be observed, much depends, 
as is now well known, upon the particular phase 





caught by each observer and the proper inter- 
pretation to be put upon the language used in 
describing it. From the observations of external 
contact at ingress Mr. Stone obtains the parallax 
8” 76040" 122 ; from those of internal contact at 
ingress, 8’°823+0"-023 ; from those of internal 
contact at egress, 8°855+0'"036 ; and from those 
of external contact at egress, 8”-953+0":048. 
The most probable combined result he considers 
to be 8”832+0" 024, which corresponds to a 
mean distance of the earth from the sun of 
92,560,000+250,000 miles. This is a somewhat 
smaller distance (resulting from a larger parallax) 
than other methods have led us to consider its 
most probable value; and, on the whole, it 
does not seem likely that the solar parallax ex- 
ceeds 8”°8, or that the sun’s mean distance falls 
much, if at all, short of 93,000,000 miles. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wep. Entomological, 7. 








Science Gossiy. 


Mr. SranrorD has sent us Mr. Symons’s 
‘British Rainfall,’ which is somewhat shorter 
than last year, but records a great deal of good 
work, 

M. pe La Marrinizre is now engaged in 
exploring the remains of the prehistoric cities of 
Morocco on the banks of the Sebou and the 
Licus. 








FINE ARTS 


os 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily. —Admission, ls. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No, LXXX VIII.—COLLECTIONS NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. Ismay, whose name is known on both 
sides of the Atlantic, has built a stately and 
picturesque mansion at Dawpool, near Birken- 
head, on the cliff which overlooks the Dee, and 
commands a view of the North Welsh coast as far 
as the Paris Mountain and Penmon in distant 
Anglesey, and has gathered a number of modern 
British pictures which he has kindly permitted 
us to describe. The most important are as 
follows. Sir John Millais’s large landscape 
called ‘The Fringe of the Moor’ (now at Man- 
chester) was lately at the Grosvenor Exhibi- 
tion, and fully described in the Catalogue of 
that gathering. It is dated 1874, the year it 
was shown in the Royal Academy. By the 
same artist is the three-quarters-length, life-size 
portrait of Mr. Ismay, which was at the Aca- 
demy a few years ago and has since then been 
much improved by repainting. 

Heer Israéls’s large picture named ‘The Birth- 
day’ owes its sentiment in a great measure 
to its light and shade, chiaroscuro, and sad 
colouring. It is full of tone and much more 
highly finished than usual with the painter. 
The scene is the living room of a Dutch 
fisherman’s cottage. A young mother puts 
an omelet into a pan as a special treat for 
a child who sits on the floor eagerly watching 
the ceremony; a girl stands near, with her 
hands in her lap ; a boy wistfully waits for the 
repast. The charm of the colour of the picture 
is enhanced by the old blue tiles surrounding 
the fireplace, and contrasting with the dun, dull 
orange, brown, and olive of the accessories, and 
the ashy warmth of the rough floor. The mother’s 
tender face is touching. Near this picture, its 
verdurous downs in sunlight, pale yellow sands, 
and many -hued blue sea contrasting with its 
low tones and sober tints, hangs Mr. Hook’s 
‘Carting for Farmer Pengelly, a rich landscape 
of the Land’s End and White Sand Bay, with its 
margin of dark rocks strewing the beach, where 
the slow summer billows break in lines of silvery 
white and idly dash on yellow sands near the’ 
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middle foreground. Across them a boy drives 
homewards a donkey-cart that is laden with vraick 
of all conceivable varieties of tints. A smaller 
boy trails a long bunch of seaweed behind him 
as he, pitchfork on shoulder, trudges after the 
cart. A superb study of early autumnal light, 
surcharged with heat and full of vivid colours 
in delightful and strong harmonies, this is one of 
Mr. Hook’s best productions. Quite as brilliant 
and more ambitious is the large landscape by 
Mr. A. W. Hunt called ‘ Harlech Castle.’ The 
artist has formed an adequate conception of a 
grand subject, and the delicate effect of light and 
shadow is of a most complex kind. We look from 
the south, over the Traeth Mawr and sea, to the 
distant Carnarvonshire hills, where enormous 
clouds are drifting towards the higher peaks of 
Snowdon, already half enshrouded in vapour. 
The higher hills resemble masses of silver; and 
the far-off air over Carn Boduan and Yr 
Eiffi—peaks that, by contrast with the vast 
tract of golden atmosphere behind them, seem 
blackish—is effulgent, and its luminosity in- 
dicates the splendour of the sea invisible to us, 
over which it broods in this glorious summer 
afternoon. An enormous iris, enclosing a veil of 
many-coloured light, screens the dark pass of 
Glaslyn. The huge mass of King Edward’s 
fortress is in the centre of the view, and its sad, 
yet delicate colours, and soft, rich tones, at once 
balance and contrast with the verdurous Traeth, 
the many tints of the hills, and the brightness 
of the sea and sky. It would be interesting to 
see this study in juxtaposition with that huge 
picture (coarse and utterly untrue) of the same 
subject by James Ward, which unhappily found 
a place in the National Gallery, and is as un- 
worthy of the painter as of the subject and 
the nation. 

An acceptable and popular picture is Mr. 
Calderon’s ‘ Victory,’ his contribution to the 
Academy Exhibition of 1873. The scene is the 
battlements of a castle where matrons, maids, 
and children, young and old, are assembled and 
looking eagerly between the merlons. In thus 
representing an incident as reflected in the 
emotions of a group of spectators Mr. Calderon 
has triumphed in his way. The design is full of 
spirit ; it has a few touches of pathos and abund- 
ance of movement; technically, it is brilliantly 
lighted, clear in colour, sparkling in the apposi- 
tion of its colours and shadows, deftly rather 
than solidly handled, and it is worthy of note 
that time has not affected its pigments nor the 
canvas. Near this attractive picture is an Eng- 
lish landscape such as we have often seen from 
the hands of Mr. V. Cole, and one of his best 
works. 

Mr. B. Riviere’s well-known ‘ Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den’ (now at Manchester), which has 
been engraved by Mr. J. C. Lewis with much 
success, belongs to this collection. This 
capital painting is in perfect condition ; it was 
painted in 1871, and shown at the Academy 
in 1872. In ‘Comola,’ by the same artist, a 
damsel of romance sits on a rock, with a horn 
slung at her side. She is attended by deer- 
hounds. If a little sentimental, the design, 
nevertheless, is pathetic. With these and 
Mr. Calderon’s ‘Victory’ may be grouped 
Mr. Marks’s ‘Capital and Labour,’ which 
was at the Academy in 1874. It shows a de- 
putation of craftsmen, with their spokesman in 
front, meeting their employer and his architect 
on the scaffolding of a building in which they 
are all concerned. There is a touch of the stage 
in the figure of the master, but the expressions 
and attitudes of the other figures could not be 
better specimens of Mr. Marks’s turn of mind 
and his technical powers. ‘Convocation,’ by 
the same artist, is a spirited satire. Nine ad- 
jutants in black and white plumage, bearing a 
comical resemblance to clergymen of the Church 





of England, stand on a waste heath of sand; 

they seem to be gravely meditating over rather | 
discussing a knotty matter ; in their self- | 

centred and contemplative gravity there is , 


expressed complete dulness. Both these pic- 
tures of the R.A.’s are in good condition. The 
latter was at the Academy ten years ago. 
‘The Three Fishers’ are three storks, long- 
legged and crested, grouped with admirable 
skill, standing by a pool, and seemingly dis- 
cussing the quality of the fish it furnished for 
their dinners. The humour here is very keen 
and very quiet. Mr. Pettie’s ‘Cavaliers and 
Roundheads’ will be remembered as showing four 
men attacking one man on the skirt of a wood. 
It is a good example of its kind. Mr. Boughton 
is not at his best in ‘Snow in Spring,’ a com- 
pany of ladies and children in a wood, where 
they have been gathering early flowers, and were 
surprised by snow falling. In the faces, however, 
there are some good qualities. 

Better known than the last is Mr. G. D. 
Leslie’s charming interior called ‘Return to 
School,’ a young girl in a white dress and black 
ribbons seated on her box. Her naive air 
and tender face are exquisitely true. A more 
important picture by the same artist is 
‘Pot-pourri’ (now at Manchester), two girls 
making pot-pourri by help of a mortar and a 
caster. The faces need no praise. The light- 
ing of the picture is pure, and its taste refined 
and delicate. The painting of the porcelain 
bowl and beakers is of the best. Also by Mr. 
Leslie is a delightful water-colour called ‘ Curio- 
sity.’ A pretty girl in a white dress is standing 
on tiptoe before an open cupboard, and peering 
into its contents with an expression of deep in- 
terest. The classic grace and purity of line and 
colour here displayed add greatly to our enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful face and English air of the 
damsel. Though the execution is rather slight, 
the beauty of the design and painting makes the 
picture irresistible, while its motives are tho- 
roughly spontaneous and true tonature. By Mr. 
Marks is a capital water-colour picture called 
‘Security,’ an old merchant standing before a 
cabinet in which he is about to deposit some 
documents. Near these hang two nobly drawn 
and lifelike large studies by Huggins of 
Liverpool, representing lions and lionesses, his 
favourite subjects. Mrs. Allingham’s ‘ Harvest 
Moon’ has much of her freshness and ingenuous- 
ness. A tall and graceful young man walks 
slowly in a field-path, holding a sickle in one 
hand and his coat over his shoulder. He turns 
to gaze at the full moon, which has lately risen 
over a hill. In addition to the above drawings 
we found at Dawpool Copley Fielding’s fine 
‘ Snowdon ’ of 1827, adistant view of the moun- 
tain, with water in the front: a first-rate ex- 
ample, of unusual solidity and breadth. By 
Mr. Oakes is a fine moorland scene, in oil, with 
Snowdon rising over low hills and lower land. 
The calm air is full of light, and the effect of 
the picture is of the broadest, while there is 
an immense deal of detail. Mr. F. Goodall’s 
‘Hagar and Ishmael’ in the desert is here. 
Near it hang some unusually expressive por- 
traits of young ladies by Mr. Sant. 

Mr. P. Stuart, of Waterloo, near Liverpool, 
has a numerous collection of works of art which 
he kindly permitted us to see and write about. 
We may notice the best in the order in which 
they hang on the walls of the house. Ary Schef- 
fer’s ‘Excelsior’ is less sentimental than most 
Scheffers. It is the head of a man looking up, 
painted with extraordinary force and forthright 
skill. Near it is W. Muller's well-known ‘Moor- 
land Landscape,’ a sunny glade with figures. It 
is warm in tone and extremely rich in colour. 
Meyer von Bremen’s ‘ Reading the Bible’ depicts 
a girl in a white cap; by the same painter is 
‘Morning Prayer,’ a girl sitting at a table with 
a book in her hand. ‘Saying Grace’ belongs to 
the same group, and depicts with much anima- 
tion and tenderness of design a young woman 
with a child on her knees, praying. By the late 
clever animal painter Mr. Duffield we have a 
powerful ‘ Brace of Pheasants.’ 

There is a large Maclise, Joan of Arc 
mounted on a white horse, and issuing over a 





drawbridge from a fortress, while she hews 
down her opponents. Despite the disproportion 
of the figures, the design is vigorous and the 
colouring splendid. John Phillip’s sketch for 
‘The Scotch Fair’ is noteworthy as a con- 
trast to the Maclise, of which it is in nearly 
every respect the exact opposite. A row of 
booths is on our left, with bagpipers and people 
cooking inatent. A farmer is bargaining for 
a cow, and a pretty gir] has brought a calf for 
sale. The same artist’s sketch for the picture 
of ‘ The Letter-Writer ’ is full of character and 
spirited design, enriched with superb colour, and 
distinguished by its vigorous contrasts of yellow 
with black garments, a white dress, and tawny 
flesh. A sketch of a picture of a dark brunette, 
with an old duenna in attendance, also came 
from Phillip’s easel. The coloration is founded 
on intense black, vivid red, and rich yellow. 
‘Motherly Care’ is likewise by John Phillip, 
and represents a young matron at her child’s 
bedside, looking at the infant with beautiful 
tenderness and deep anxiety. Some well- 
painted fruit are on a table. This picture is 
cracked disastrously. A study of a girl seated 
is worthy of John Phillip. By Wilkie we 
noticed a capital small study of an old woman 
in a black bonnet, seated, with a book in 
her lap. By Mr. F. Holl is ‘ The Girl of 
the Mountain,’ a half- length, life-size figure 
walking with a load of wood on her shoulder. 
With a weary and anxious air she looks across 
arocky stream. By W. Muller is the head of 
a man in a cap, of very fine quality, free, rich, 
and sound. By Poole is an excellent study of a 
head, and ‘Greek Courtship,’ dated 1863. The 
portrait of Mr. Stuart by Mr. E. Long is an un- 
usually careful instance ; and ‘ Will You have a 
Piece?’ by the same artist, as well as his life-size 
and effective ‘Tambourine Girl,’ and his early 
‘ Portrait’ of a very handsome lady, who leans 
her chin in her hand, and wears a blue snood, 
are worth noticing. By Mr. E. Nicol we have 
‘Trish Peasants praying at a Churchyard Cross.’ 
It isdated 1864. By M. Victor Chavet is ‘Critics,’ 
a good specimen of French humour, comprising 
whole-length small figures examining pictures : 
a painting of great firmness and delicacy. Mr. 
Crofts’s ‘The Rescue’ shows exceptional tact and 
spirit. It depicts a group of French cuirassiers 
in their voluminous white cloaks. By Mr. R. 
Macbeth is ‘Hyde Park,’ ladies and others, 
with swans, ‘A Lone Scene,’ and another work, 
are by Creswick. ‘Italian Scene’ is by J. B. 
Pyne. By Mr. E. Nicol is the small ‘ Paddy at 
Home.’ By Mr. E. Long is ‘A Roman Water 
Girl,’ companion to a picture named above, and 
his ‘Entrance of Columbus into Granada,’a street 
scene, painted in 1866. Etty’s picture called 
‘The Backbiter,’ a snake and a naked girl, was 
painted with zest for bright colour of a voluptu- 
ous sort. An early picture of J. F. Lewis’s, called 
‘Venice ’ and showing Lord Byron looking ona , 
canal, with a dog in front, is highly interesting. 
By G. Doré are ‘Souvenir of Ascoli,’ ‘ Venice,’ 
and ‘ Coucher du Soir.’ 

At Waterloo we found a number of landscapes 
by W. Davis, of Liverpool, approaching to, but 
not equalling, the important collection of the 
same artist's works in the possession of Mr. 
Rae, of Redcourt, Birkenhead, which, with his 
Rossettis, we described at large in a former 
number of this series of papers. Mr. Stuart's 
Davises possess high merit and rare truth. A 
‘Landscape, woodland, with a gleam of sun- 
light and abundant trees, is a clear and _bril- 
liant, lightly touched example. So is ‘ Ditton 
Mill,’ an ancient structure, with broken vans 
standing sharply and strongly defined against 
a clear white and blue sky. An early pic- 
ture of ‘Carnarvon Castle,’ by this artist, 
quite deserves its place here with his ‘ Plough- 
ing,’ small. H. Dawson’s ‘Chatham,’ a study 
of sunlight on the river and chalk cliffs, is the 
sincerest prose of painting. A fine small pic- 
ture of Linnell’s shows a man milking a white 
cow. It is full of colour and distinguished by 
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the firmest finish, most solid and masterly, and 
without any tricks or bravado. 





THE CHARTERHOUSE. 
August 29, 1887. 

I HAVE no desire to interfere between Mr. 
Carpenter and the writer of your note on the 
Charterhouse, but, being very much interested 
in the history of the ancient buildings there, I 
cannot let what appears to me a mistaken view 
of the uses and character of the recently ex- 
posed parts pass without a challenge. 

The part in question has twice escaped de- 
struction within two years — this last time 
scarcely escaped. Mr. Carpenter suggests that 
pure ignorance was the cause of the danger in 
both cases. It is quite time, then, that some 
facts were finally established concerning it. But 
I think Mr. Carpenter will find it very difficult 
to get an acquittal for the governors on the 
ground of ignorance. He himself published a 
plan of the Charterhouse at the time of the 
first attack, and on this plan the tank was clearly 
marked. Mr. Carpenter was afterwards ap- 
pointed advising architect to the governors, and 
he made a plan for driving a road through 
Washhouse Court and this very tank — that 
is, for abolishing the tank. Are we to under- 
stand he did this without taking the trouble to 
learn whether the building he had shown on his 

.plan really existed or not? If so, that would 
not be exactly ignorance. In opposition to this 
plan and scheme the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings and the Commons Pre- 
servation Society made a strenuous effort. They 
published statements claiming this tank (among 
other parts attacked) as one of the ancient build- 
ings of the Charterhouse, and its position was 
again shown on their plans. I think the registrar 
cannot say he did not see that plan, and the very 
striking one which showed the havoc to be made 
by his new road. About the same time I wrote a 
short paper for the purpose of identifying the 
existing buildings of the Charterhouse with those 
shown on the old plans, and I adopted in my plan 
the position of this tank as being that of a cistern 
shown on the oldest plan of all. A copy of this 
paper was sent to the master. Unless Mr. 
Carpenter means that official persons can only 
be expected to know things ‘‘officially,” I do not 
see how the master and registrar can be sup- 
posed to have had “not the slightest conception” 
that this last alteration “would involve any 
interference with relics of antiquity.” However, 
my purpose is, if possible, to establish some- 
thing positive as to the relation of the tank to 
the old buildings. 

_ Mr. Carpenter believes the tank, or a part of 
it, to be of monastic date, and especially the 
northern side, in which were found two “ four- 
centred arched doorways of Reigate stone.” I 
would ask Mr. Carpenter, with all respect, 
whether he makes this statement from his own 
observation or from a report made to him. I 
saw the lower doorway in its place. The open- 
ing was certainly cased with Reigate stone, but 
the stones were very irregular in size, and were, 
to my mind, old stones roughly adapted to the 
purpose. The upper doorway was disjointed 
and lying in the yard when I saw it. I should 
not have called the stone Reigate nor the work 
original. The headstone seemed to me an un- 
skilful imitation of the doorheads in the cloister, 
not by any means a work of genuine architecture, 
In the sixteenth century masons still knew some- 
thing of their art, and could never have produced 
such a piece of nonsense as that. Mr. Carpenter 
is, perhaps, led to believe these doorways 
ancient by the wish to make the tank a more 
ancient ‘‘porter’s lodge.” It would be 
difficult to suppose a second porter’s lodge 
so close to the other and the undoubted one. 
The inner gate, beside which the tank was built, 
was but the entrance to the back premises, but 
if a porter were wanted there the lodge would 
have been built with the gate. Mr. Carpenter 





says on the joints of the piers of the vault may | 


be seen the casts of the older wall against which 


they were built, the wall in which the gate is. | 


The piers were, therefore, built after the wall. 
The vault built on these piers to carry the load 
of water above is not in Houghton’s style. The 
bricks are of the same make as those he used, 
and the bond is the same. Bricks of the size 
did not go out of use at the Reformation, and the 
use of English bond only implies that the work 
was before 1688. 

There are three or four changes to be established 
in the history of this relic of the hospital. The 
making of the tank may have been the first 
change from the older cistern in that place, if 
it were there. It was probably made on the 
destruction of the old conduit in the middle 
of the great square. It existedin 1614, because 
it is shown on the plans made for the governors 
in that year; but it may have been built by 
them, because that plan shows the other addi- 
tions they made. It was a square chamber of 
brick lined with lead, at a sufficient height to 
give a supply of water to the kitchen and wash- 
house. The support was a solidly constructed 
cross vault resting on four heavy square piers. 
The vault is round -arched, and has a round 
hole in the crown for the pipes to pass through (?). 
There is nothing in the architecture, to my mind, 
impossible in 1612, when the governors took 
possession. I think it quite impossible in 1512, 
the time of the great rebuilding of the monas- 
tery. 

The next change came when the cistern was 
no longer used and the tank was connected with 
the registrar’s house. The intervening yard was 
made into a room with a chamber over, and a 
stair was made against the outer wall of the 
tank. Whether the tank room was utilized, and 
how, I do not know. I do not know if any 
windows were found in it. The ground-floor of 
the former yard was lined with wainscot ; the 
plugs for fixing it to the brick walls remain ; 
they are not of oak. The stair was of treads 
and risers, not like Houghton’s stair in 
Washhouse Court, which has solid oak balks 
for steps. This stair could not have been 
an outer stair to an upper chamber over a 
gate-house, nor would the walls of the little 
court have been lined with wainscot. When the 
walls were- panelled and the stair made we can 
scarcely conjecture. The panelling does not 
remain, and if it were there would have told of 
its own making, but not, perhaps, of the time 
of its adaptation to this place. After the panel- 
ling the walls were plastered and papered. The 
present condition is that the brick piers with 
the vault remain; the walls of the tank do 
not. If it be intended to rebuild these and to 
replace the doorway, it is well to put on record 
that the old tank has been completely destroyed 
and that the upper walls are of the year 1887. 

The above points I would submit to the con- 
sideration of those who may be interested in the 
Charterhouse. It is possible, while the works 
are going on and access is less difficult, to get 
a complete examination and an opinion which 
may be offered to future historians of the place 
as a reasonable one and the best we could, under 
the circumstances, arrive at. I trust Mr. Car- 
penter will accept my criticism with that view. 

As regards the theory of the removal of the 
fourteenth century work from St. John’s Priory 
for the filling up of the new sixteenth century 
walls at the Charterhouse, I think it is necessary 
to remember that the Charterhouse was itself a 
fourteenth century monastery, and the destruc- 
tion made for alterations in the first years of the 
sixteenth century would have supplied more 
than enough material for stuffing the new walls. 
I should like to see an old Carthusian claiming 
the pieces of tracery and carving found in the 
walls as relics of the older house, and more 
precious to him than any fragments of St. John’s. 

GerorGE WARDLE. 








THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN BRITTANY. 


ON arriving at Vannes on Monday, August 
15th, the members were met by Admiral Trem- 
lett, who, having spent every summer for the 
last fifteen years in examining the megalithic 
remains of the country, was well qualified to 
act as their guide for the rest of their tour. 
The party first attended by invitation the mar- 
vellous museum contained in the chateau of the 
Count de Limur, who as a mineralogist ranks 
in France second only to M. Damur. Here, 
among other things, they were able to study 
numerous specimens of jade, jadeite, and fibro- 
lite from all parts of the world, collected for 
the purpose of illustrating the hatchet heads 
which have been found, generally broken into 
fragments as a sign of grief or to denote the 
departure of a warrior, carefully buried beneath 
tumuli, dolmens, and menhirs. The Count de 
Limur himself discovered a vein of jade some 
nine years ago at Roquedas (‘‘ rock of Eddar,” 
the Druidess), a few miles from Vannes, and 
only four years ago he discovered fibrolite in 
Brittany. In confronting the various jade im- 
plements found in prehistoric tombs with speci- 
mens of jade broken off recently from a rock in 
the same country, the count insisted strongly on 
the identity of these two materials, though it 
must be admitted M. Damur is of the opposite 
opinion. Moreover, there still remain magni- 
ficent specimens of Oriental jade, together with 
chlormelanite, amber, and callais, which must 
either have been obtained by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country by barter from some 
sea-faring folk, or have been brought with them 
in prehistoric times in their migration from their 
eastern home. The party next proceeded to the 
museum of the Société Polymathique of Vannes, 
which for its collection of prehistoric remains 
from megalithic monuments stands unrivalled 
in the world. Even the Blackmore Museum at 
Salisbury has nothing to compare with so many 
enormous and beautifully worked hatched heads 
made out of a variety of precious materials. 

Tuesday was devoted to a long carriage excur- 
sion in order to visit an ancient castle and church 
on the long and narrow peninsula of Rhuis. The 
castle of Soucinio (“no care here”), the original 
seat of the English branch of the Richmond 
family, built in 1250, and restored in 1420, and 
surrounded by a sea-water moat, presents a very 
fine appearance from its well-preserved machico- 
lations crowning the skirting and its six round 
towers. The old abbey church of St. Gildas, 
where Britain’s doleful historian lies buried, has 
a fine choir and north transept of the twelfth 
century; but all architecture in Brittany must 
be set down as at least a hundred years after 
the date of the same style in England. 

On Wednesday the party went by steamer to 
Locmariaquer and to some of the islands of the 
Morbihan. A visit was paid to the stupendous 
menhir at Locmariaquer, 63 ft. long and 30 ft. 
in circumference, now lying on the ground in 
three fragments, which it would cost, as the 
French Government is considering, about 1,000/. 
to set up again in their original position. Various 
dolmens and Roman remains were then inspected 
before the boats steamed away to visit the 
curious wave-like, shepherd-crook, and hatched- 
head sculptures in the underground monument 
of Gavr Innis, the finest known, and the large 
stone circle of the Ile aux Moines, the 
greatest known, composed of thirty-six stone 
menhirs from 6 ft. to 10ft. high, the whole 
circle having a diameter of 320 English feet. 

On Thursday the Vannes Museum was again 
visited, in order to inspect further its unique 
jade ring, about nine inches in diameter, and 
the fine golden torques and bracelets. In the 
afternoon the members had to be divided among 
the hotels of Carnac and Plouharnel, where on 
their arrival they had some hours left to visit 
the megalithic remains of the twocentres. There 
is nothing in the world to equal the weird im- 
pression produced by the appearance of the long 
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lines of these rude stones of huge size running 
in a row, often eleven deep, at regularly broken 
intervals along the three miles of wild moorland 
that lies between these two places. 

The whole of Friday and Saturday was devoted 
to driving to every stone monument of importance 
in the neighbourhood, and a great number of 
tomb dolmens were inspected, and also, by the 
kind permission of M. le Vicomte, the only re- 
maining tumulus still unexplored which adjoins 
his baronial chateau. As to the meaning of these 
long lines of stones, so different from anything 
seen elsewhere, the impression gathered was 
that each stone block had been set up as a 
funeral monument. It is rare that an axe, vase, 
bones, or ashes are not found at their feet. 
The Romans seemed to have used them for the 
same purpose for secondary interment. The 
alternative theory would be that the three 
rectangular and the many circular enclosures 
of standing stones—here called cromlechs, as the 
covered tombs are called dolmens—were built 
as primitive places of worship or tribal gather- 
ing, while the long and deep lines of stones, 
often only a yard apart, which led up to and 
ended in them, formed a solemn approach that 
may have recalled to mind the shady groves 
under which their fathers had worshipped or 
foregathered on the high lands of far-off Phoenicia 
or Syria. The valuable and interesting pre- 
historic museums of Carnac and Plouharnel 
were freely opened and explained by their re- 
spective originators and arrangers, Admiral 
Tremlett and M. Gaillard. 

Sunday was spent in Quimper, and on Monday, 
the 22nd, the party were most hospitably enter- 
tained by M. duChatellier, whose chateau contains 
the richest collection in Finisterre of prehistoric 
remains—all discovered in early excavations by 
his celebrated father, a pioneer in the work, or 
afterwards by himself—and the richest collection 
in France of gold Celtic ornaments. In the 
grounds were to be seen various monuments of 
Celtic and Roman times brought from other sites 
and re-erected for preservation. 

It must be mentioned that all the menhirs, dol- 
mens, and circles visited were composed of granite, 
some apparently of the same stone now found in 
the neighbourhood, and some of a finer kind—per- 
haps originally erratic blocks brought by natural 
causes. As to the finely chiselled sculptures on 
what now seems a hardened surface, it must be 
remarked that this granite stone when first taken 
from the quarry is very soft, and Admiral Trem- 
lett himself proved the possibility of marking it 
without a metal implement, by making one of 
the usual cup-marks with a piece of chert in 
about twenty minutes. It must be added that 
the programme originally drawn up was strictly 
adhered to, and the whole excursion proved a 
great success, 





THE CALDERSTONES, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
August 29, 1887. 

PossisLy the markings on the Calderstones 
near Liverpool, recently examined by the British 
Archzeological Association, as noticed in the 
Atheneum of August 27th, have an origin 
similar to markings mentioned in an account 
of the riding of the bounds of Aberdeen given 
in the Burgh Records published by the Spalding 
Society. This seventeenth-century record de- 
scribes the bounds as known by certain boulders, 
pillars, and rocks“ crossit,”’“ sauserit,” or marked 
with a key—this last symbol indicating the 
boundary of St. Peter’s parish—and it mentions 
that now and again certain landmarks were 
‘‘ ordainit to be sauserit.” 

It would be worth ascertaining whether any 
of these’ markings still exist at Aberdeen, and 
whether the saucer-mark is what we now term 
a “‘cup-mark.” It is noted that the Calder- 
stones ‘‘mark the meeting-point of the three town- 
ships of Wavertree, Allerton, and Woolton.” 
It would be interesting to know how many 
varieties of markings these stones show, how 
they are distributed, what the marks described 





as ‘‘medicval” and ‘‘ modern” represent, and 
whether there is any record of their being made, 
or of the bounds of the townships being beaten 
or ridden. The marking of sites of courts or 
boundaries by burying bones, potsherds, cinders, 
or marked stones is common amongst primitive 
people. 

Mr. Gomme, in his book upon folk-moots, 
quotes from Grimm the old Saxon practice of 
‘fencing the court,” in which the burying of 
ashes, bones, &c., in the centre of the circle 
of turf or stones was an all-important part of 
the ceremony. 

In India our survey and forest officers have 
followed the native custom of burying charcoal 
beneath the boundary mounds or stones to 
establish the identity of their position. 

Bertua M. Broapwoop. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 


Ir is to be hoped that the energetic appeal of 
Mr. De Lisle to the Government, in favour of 
completing the mosaic decorations of St. George’s 
Hall of the Parliament House, will not be in 
vain. The mosaic of St. George of England, by 
Mr. Poynter, is the sole example which exists. 
Although, as Mr. De Lisle urged, it is not fault- 
less, this picture has many noble, vigorous, and 
stately qualities desirable for figures of the 
companion tutelaries, SS. Andrew, Patrick, and 
David, originally intended for the decoration of 
the hall. At present the place has a strange, 
unfinished aspect, which is quite unworthy of 
its architectural dignity. ‘St. George’ looks 
as well as ever, and as a mosaic it has stood 
tests of bad air, time, and damp to which all 
the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament (ex- 
cept Dyce’s in the Queen’s Robing Room) 
have succumbed in greater or less degrees. ‘St. 
George’ cost no more than 6501. 

Mr. Atma Tapema will be glad to hear that 
M. Gambart has presented to the Royal Picture 
Gallery at Madrid the life-size painting called 
*A Siesta,’ which the artist exhibited in New 
Bond Street a few years ago. 

Mr. Armirace’s picture representing the 
institution of the Franciscan Order, which was 
lately at the Academy exhibition, has been 
placed in the church of St. John, Duncan Ter- 
race, Islington, for which it was destined as a 
substitute for a fresco of the same subject, of a 
different design, which we described in 1859, 
when it was newly finished. Since this date 
the fresco has, as we have previously recorded, 
deteriorated in a most complete manner, so 
that it was needful to substitute for the old one 
the new version in a more durable material. 


Amone the sums expended in 1886 by the 
City of London on education and fine art are 
2621. 10s. for a bust of General Gordon ; 2101. 
for a bust of Lord Shaftesbury; 100/., on 
account, for a bust of Sir R. W. Carden ; for 
the City Fine-Art Gallery, 608/.; for a replica 
of Queen Anne’s statue, 1,000/.; for the erection 
of the new School of Music, 16,268/.; Royal 
College of Music, 1,000/.; and_ Guildhall School 
of Music, 2,2211. 

Tue seventh annual autumn exhibition of 
modern pictures at Nottingham will open on 
Saturday, September 10th. The private view 
will be on Friday, September 9th. 


Sir James Picton writes :— 

“Will you kindly allow me a few words of ex- 
planation in reference to an article of August 29th? 
I wish only to refer to one point, the great stone of 
Thor at Thurstaston, in Cheshire, which I gave 
reasons for believing is of Danish origin. This may 
be right or wrong, but the author of the article 
insists on the ‘absence of any record, either literary 
or archzological, toconfirm it.’ In Domesday Book 
we read: ‘Isdem Rotbertus tenet Zur-stane-ton,’ 
In the chartulary of St. Werburgh itis written Thur- 
stans-ton ; in a deed of 1309 Thur-stanes-ton. The 
rock is completely isolated, and has been hewn into 
its present cobteal form by human hands. It corre- 
sponds with what is recorded of the Danish customs 
in offering sacrifices on huge altars in prominent 





places overlooking the sea. It stands in a district 
where Danish names predominate, and is not far 
from the Thing-wall, the hill of counsel. It bears 
the name of Zhor or Thur coupled with the stane 
or stone,and the ton, the township or enclosure, of 
small extent,in which it stands. It would be absurd 
to dogmatize, but until a better explanation can be 
offered, I think the strong probabilities are in favour 
of the Danish origin.” 

Tue Luxembourg, having been temporarily 
closed for repairs, has been reopened to the 
public. The works of art lately bought by the 
State will be found in their places in the gal- 
leries. These include pictures from the Salon 
of this year by MM. Roll, Rapin, Mesdag, Lam- 
bert, Henner, Harpignies, Isabey, Gaillard, and 
Jean Gigoux. 

Tue French Minister of Public Instruction 
has appointed M. de Baudot to be the first 
tenant of the lately created chair of French 
Medieval and Renaissance Architecture attached 
to the Musée de Sculpture Comparée on the 
Trocadéro. 

From the number we have last received of 
the Official Reports of the Berlin Museums we 
learn that the picture gallery during the winter 
acquired a female portrait by Velazquez (from 
Lord Dudley’s gallery); a portrait of J. Arnolfini 
by Jan Van Eyck (Nieuwenhuis sale in London, 
1886); ‘St. John the Baptist,’ by Ercole Roberti 
(from the Dondi-Orologio collection); ‘The Virgin 
(enthroned) and Child,’ by Benedetto wey 
and ‘Interior of a Village Barber's Shop,’ by D. 
Ryckaert. 

A LeTrer from Rome in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
states that the nine wall-paintings by the German 
painter Ludwig Seitz, in the Candelabra Gallery 
in the Vatican, are now finished. He was com- 
missioned by Leo XIII. to execute a series of 
pictures illustrating the triumph of the doctrines 
of St. Thomas Aquinas over modern errors. 


Mr. Korxter writes :— 

“As you had the goodness to notice my book on 
‘Etching’ in your issue of July 3lst, 1886, you will 
perhaps grant me space enough, for the benefit of 
those of your readers specially interested in the 
subject, to correct an error of my own. On p. 149 
I speak of several prints by William Havell, Thomas 
Hearne, and Robert Hills as ‘etched in heavy, bold 
lines, almost mere outlines,’ that ‘would not dis- 
honour Turner.’ Repeated examination of these 
prints in the Phillips Collection at Philadelphia 
has convinced me that they are not etched at all, 
but are drawn on stone with pen and ink, or, pos- 
sibly, autographed. The error may seem curious, 
and is certainly to be regretted, but admits of ex- 
planation. Some of the books accessible to me 
mention the artists in question as lithographers ; 
the prints concerned have for years passed for 
etchings in the Phillips Collection, in a volume 
containing other etchings ; and, finally, they are with- 
out margins, and have been pasted down, which, of 
course, makes it difficult to examine them properly. 
Referring to my original notes, made some years 
ago with these prints before me, I find that even 
then they looked to me like lithographs (although 
rather ‘nourished’ in the lines)...... I beg to be 
allowed to add that the ‘modern spirit’ which I 
claimed for the etchings of De Vadder (see p. 39 of 
my book) finds a more natural explanation in the 
shifting of the lifetime of the artist. On the strength 
of the hitherto accepted authorities I named the 
years 1560 to 1623. From a communication by Dr. 
Wilhelm Schmidt, of Munich, to the Kunstchronik, 
vol. xxi., column 523, it now appears that De Vadder 


rR? 


lived considerably later, i.e., from 1605 to 1655. 








MUSIC 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

English Glees and Part-Songs. By W. A. 
Barrett. (Longmans & Co.)—This treatise on 
a branch of music on which the author is 
specially competent to speak is the substance 
of a series of lectures delivered at the City of 
London College. The history of the English 
glee cannot fail to be interesting to musical 
amateurs as it marks a peculiar growth at a 
time when the art generally was in a state of 
decadence in this country. The eighteenth 
century is not a period on which English musi- 
cians can glance back with satisfaction. The 
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glorious madrigalian age was long past, and the 
music of the Church, which had culminated with 
Purcell and his immediate successors, ex- 
hibited a steady decadence. We were not left 
without gifted composers, but they were forced, 
for the most part, to employ their talents on 
vulgar and unworthy subjects, public taste being 
at its lowestebb. During this period of darkness 
the glee developed itself out of the older and 
less artistic catch, and the foundation of glee 
clubs served to keep alive a spark of devotion to 
music for its own sake. Mr. Barrett writes 
enthusiastically on his subject, but we think 
without exaggeration. The glee may not bea 
very lofty form of art, but like its sister, the 
madrigal, it is infinitely superior to the modern 
part-song, which unfortunately has supplanted 
both in popular favour. He professes an 
obviously earnest admiration for composers of 
the English melodic school such as Bishop and 
Balfe, and predicts a return of favour for their 
music ‘‘ when the passion for the ultra-ugly shall 
have passed away and men shall return to their 
old loves and their right minds.” There is no 
occasion to express any opinion on this point. 
In the endeavour to show the evolution of the 
glee from earlier musical types the author 
wanders a good deal from his theme, and we 
venture to suggest that if a second edition of the 
book be called for, the earlier portion, dealing 
with the history of music in general, might be 
curtailed, and the later chapters, which are far 
more interesting and valuable, expanded. 

The Great Composers. By George T. Ferris. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. William Sharp. 
(Scott.)—The main contents of this closely 
printed volume first appeared, it would seem, 
in America, in two volumes, and accord- 
ing to Mrs. Sharp “they have achieved the 
success they deserved.” Our first impression 
was that the author had been hardly treated by 
his new editor, as her introduction is not cnly 
rambling and nonsensical, but frequently slip- 
shod in matters of fact. A glance further on, 
however, shows that author and editor are 
worthy of one another, for a more carelessly 
put together and untrustworthy compilation 
has very seldom come under our notice. The 
book contains notices of thirty-four composers, 
the list including ‘‘Gliick,” ‘‘Cerubini,” and 
Beethoven, the last-named born 1770, died 1802. 
The first notice is on Bach, in which we are 
told that his works include ‘‘the ‘ Matthiius 
Passion,’ for two choruses and two orchestras, 
one of the masterpieces in music, which was not 
produced till a century after it was written.” 
Many remarkable anecdotes are told of Handel, 
one being that during a fit of temper he seized 
a kettledrum and threw it violently at the 
leader of the band. After reading this astound- 
ing feat it is not surprising to learn that the 
Paris version of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ was produced 
1784 instead of 1774 ; that Mozart was anything 
but prepossessing in appearance ; that among 
the works Beethoven composed between 1805 
and 1808 was ‘The Mount of Olives’; and that 
‘ Der Freischiitz’ was first produced in Dresden, 
though “‘it was not till 1821, when it was per- 
formed in Berlin, that its greatness was recog- 
nized.” There are fewer errors in the sketches 
on modern operatic composers, but the style is 
just as desultory and disjointed. 

Musical Art and Study. By Henry C. Banister. 
(Bell & Sons.)—Mr. Banister’s Tittle volume 
consists of three lectures delivered before various 
musical associations. The first, entitled “Our 
Art and our Profession,” contains some excellent 
advice to young musicians, as much of a personal 
as of a technical nature ; and the others, named 
respectively ‘‘Some Methods of Musical Study” 
and ‘‘ Musical Ethics and Analogies,” may be 
read with advantage by students, the author's 
conservative bias giving special value to his 
remarks at the present time, when the growth of 
new ideas and developments is calculated to 
exercise a detrimental influence on musical 
education, 





WE have received the Sixth Grade of Mr. 
Ridley Prentice’s The Musician: a Guide for 
Pianoforte Students (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
which completes an exceedingly useful work. 
It consists of analyses of a large number of the 
more advanced pianoforte works of the great 
masters. 





pans 


Musical Gossiy, 


THE annual festival of the Three Choirs will 
be held at Worcester during the coming week. 
On Sunday morning there will be a grand open- 
ing service in the Cathedral. Monday will be 
devoted to rehearsal; and the festival proper 
will commence on Tuesday morning with a per- 
formance of ‘Elijah.’ Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend’ 
and a miscellaneous selection will be given on 
Tuesday evening. The programme of Wednes- 
day morning includes Schubert’s Mass in & flat, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” and Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment’; and Gounod’s ‘ Redemption’ 
will be performed on the same evening. The 
novelty of the festival, Cowen’s oratorio ‘Ruth,’ 
will be produced on Thursday morning, and will 
be followed by Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise.’ 
Thursday evening’s concert will include Stan- 
ford’s ‘ Revenge’ and a miscellaneous selection ; 
and the festival will be brought to a close on 
Friday by a performance of the ‘ Messiah’ in the 
morning and a service by the Three Choirs in 
the evening. The principal vocalists will be 
Madame Albani, Misses Anna Williams, Eleanor 
Rees, and Hope Glenn; and Messrs. E. Lloyd, 
Barton McGuckin, Brereton, and Watkin Mills. 
Messrs. Done and C. L. Williams will share the 
duties of conductor. 

Dr. Hans von Bitow has taken up his 
permanent residence in Hamburg, where he 
will next winter direct various operatic perform- 
ances and subscription concerts. 

M. ApoLPHE JULLIEN, whose great work on 
Richard Wagner was reviewed in these columns 
some months since (Athen. No. 3102), is at 
present engaged upon a companion volume, to 
be devoted to Hector Berlioz. The work is to 
be similar in form, contents, and style of illustra- 
tion to its predecessor. 

A coMPLETE performance of the ‘Ring des 
Nibelungen’ is to be given at Dresden on the 
10th, 11th, 13th, and 15th inst. 


At a recent meeting of the delegates of the 
German Musiker-Verband, which, by the way, is 
@ very prosperous association, it was decided to 
take steps for making a professional examination 
of music teachers compulsory. 

A Liszt-VEREIN is projected at Vienna with 
the object of promoting the performance of the 
great master’s compositions at the Kaiserstadt, 
where out of his 1,233 compositions only 206 
have hitherto been heard. 

Pror. anp Senator Franz ComMMER died in 
Berlin on August 17th. He was born at Cologne 
in 1813, and was a zealous disciple of Bach 
from his earliest years. He was well known 
for his own numerous contributions to church 
music, but chiefly for his editions of works of 
the different schools of church music of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
He made several journeys in Belgium, Holland, 
and France, collecting materials for these latter 
publications. Prof. Commer was president of 
the Tonkiinstler-Verein in Cologne, and for the 
last forty-two years a member of the Berlin 
Royal Academy of Arts. 











DRAMA 


—_— 


THE WEEK. 


Opéra Comique.—‘ A Secret Foe,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
By John A, Stevens. 

OLtympic.—‘ The Pointsman,’ Drama in a Prologue and 
Three Acts. By R. C. Carton and Cecil Raleigh. 


Ir is not only on the other side of the 
Channel that things Russian seem to be in 








request. Our stage is deluged with Russian 
dramas, and its purveyors appear to think 
that so soon as the familiar characters of 
melodrama are christened Ivan and Fedor 
fresh interest will attend their proceedings. 
The hero, the villain, and, indeed, the cha- 
racters generally of ‘A Secret Foe’ have 
names assumably Russian, and the scene 
of their comical proceedings is supposed to 
be St. Petersburg and its vicinity. The 
story is, however, Parisian, and the only 
effect of the Russian colouring is to add a 
wholly unneeded. element of improbability. 
A nobleman who is a confirmed and reck- 
less gambler and a hopeless drunkard, and 
who, in the moment of a quarrel with his 
wife, avows himself a Nihilist as compla- 
cently as he might own himself a church- 
warden, is not a very dangerous foe to the 
imperial dynasty. It is, indeed, difficult 
to treat seriously from any standpoint the 
feverish Parisian melodrama which Mr. 
Stevens has adapted and spoilt. The 
motives of its characters are inadequate, 
their proceedings lack dignity and common 
sense, and the whole is uninteresting and 
commonplace. A hero without self-respect 
or decency, who makes atrocious bets con- 
cerning his wife in what is little, if at all, 
better than a bagnio, a villain whose pro- 
ceedings are as inept as they are motiveless, 
and a wife destitute of any sense of pro- 
priety, form a bad nucleus for a dramatic 
action. The subordinate characters, more- 
over, are no more truthful in conception nor 
sane in action than their betters, and the 
comic scenes between an ex - Garibaldian 
and a short-skirted waiting woman are 
without interest or value. One or two thea- 
trically effective scenes are reached, the 
strongest being that in which the tipsy 
husband, who is backing the charms of his 
wife against those of a woman there is 
some difficulty in modern days in qualifying, 
finds in a veiled auditor of his dishonour the 
wife herself, who, in company of his sup- 
posed friend, has tracked him to his haunts. 
A second shows the wife herself, who, having 
opened every portal through which dishonour 
may enter, makes a despairing fight against 
the visitor when he arrives. Miss Dorothy 
Dene as the Countess Demidoff shows, in 
addition to prettiness and grace, some un- 
disciplined power; Mr. Boleyn acts with 
earnestness; and Mr. Somerset and Mr. 
Julian Cross, in not very remunerative parts, 
display ability. In taking to himself the 
part of the hero, however, Mr. Stevens has 
been ill advised. He is apparently far too 
old for the character, and such capacity as 
he possesses seems to be in the direction of 
comedy rather than drama. A risible effect 
was at least produced when, with an air of 
profound conviction, he pleaded intoxication 
as an excuse for proceedings such as justify 
Emilia’s description— 
A beggar in his drink 

Could not have laid such terms upon his callat. 
Mr. Merivale’s bright farce ‘A Husband in 
Clover’ was also given. 

The authors of ‘The Pointsman’ have at 
least made ‘‘the gruel thick and slab.” 
Many years have elapsed since a piece com- 
bining an equal number of ‘‘ moving acci- 
dents”’ and stirring crimes has been put on 
the stage. In the case of a work of this 
class it is difficult to know what standard 
to apply. Not a shred of new materials is 
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employed. Each incident may, in a slightly 
different form, be traced to another drama, 
and the characters shift their moral natures 
more easily than their clothes. The whole 
is none the less a success. So far as the 
public is concerned it will divert from the 
main thoroughfares into Wych Street a 
constant tide of playgoers. The more 
sophisticated spectator mean time finds him- 
self held in grip by certain of the situations, 
and is puzzled to account for the hold that 
is taken upon him by work so primitive and 
so crude. Certain advantages and merits 
may be claimed by the novelty. No special 
form of romance invests as yet the servants 
of a railway company. Some day, perhaps, 
under such altered conditions as the future 
may have in store for us, it may be pointed 
out that compared with our railway com- 
panies the merchant princes of Venice, when 
she “did hold the gorgeous East in fee,” 
were mere hucksters, and that those who were 
concerned in carrying out, amidst surround- 
ings of constant difficulty and not infrequent 
danger, the work of these huge corporations 
were doing high service. At present, however, 
the aspects of railway service are common- 
place, and the manner in which Messrs. 
Carton and Raleigh have assigned to their 
proceedings a certain flavour not far short 
of idyllic is creditable. In one scene, in 
which a signalman alone in his box yields, 
in spite of a full sense of danger and a 
resolute struggle against it, to the influ- 
ence of a narcotic unconsciously taken, they 
have hit upon an idea which, if more care- 
fully worked out, would be psychologically 
interesting. That they have, in the scene 
to which this leads, missed their point, is 
due to a resolute overcharging of the story 
with incident. A signalman who has been 
drugged, who, through the somnolency thus 
induced, has wrecked an express train, and 
among the dead with whom the line is 
strewn finds his own wife, is surely tried 
enough without placing in the hands of the 
woman a missive leaving it to be inferred 
that she is flying to keep a guilty appoint- 
ment. In this, as in many other cases, the 
action is overcharged. Separate parts are, 
moreover, badly knit together, and the 
whole is what the French call décousu. With 
all these defects upon it, and with the added, 
if unimportant, fault that the title is a mis- 
nomer, since no such thing as a pointsman 
practically exists in the period in which 
the action is laid, the novelty is stimulating 
work, and the favourable verdict it pro- 
voked is well earned. The acting in the 
principal characters is good. Mr. Willard 
as the villain of the piece, a species of 
domestic Macbeth, who in his own despite 
is hurried from crime to crime, acts with a 
singular combination of ferocity, intensity, 
and plausibility. His expression is very 
significant, and the gradual assertion of the 
passions to which he yields is admirable. 
Miss Maud Milton, as a woman whom love 
for the villain renders reckless and infamous, 
displays remarkable emotional power. Mr. 
Graham, as the hero, is better at the outset 
than in the subsequent scenes. Mr. Burnett 


gives a very comic sketch of a dishonest 
guard. Miss Agnes Hewitt is graceful and 
pleasing as the heroine, but lacks strength. 
Mr. Bernard Gould, Mr. Wood, and other 
members of the company are seen to fair 
advantage. 





A LEASH OF CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS, 


I. 

Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth, 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 

‘ Richard IL.,’ I. ii. 7, seq. 
All editors, as far as they are known to me, 
agree in declaring hours to be a dissyllable. I 
do not think so, but am convinced that Shak- 
speare wrote :— 

Who, when they see the hour is ripe on earth, &c. 
The singular howr is certainly required ; compare 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ IV. v. 97, ‘* Before thy hour be 
ripe,” and ‘1 Henry IV.,’ I. iii. 294, ‘‘ When 
time is ripe.” 

IL, 
Q IsaB. Come, son, and go with this gentle lord and me. 
* Edward ILI.,’ V. ii. 105. 
An unmetrical line. And before go evidently 
crept in from the preceding line (“and sorrows 
for it now ”), and should be struck out. Marlowe 
wrote, no doubt :— 

Q. IsaB. Come, son, go with this gentle lord and me. 
The connective and easily lends itself to inter- 
polation ; for another instance see my ‘ Notes 
on Elizabethan Dramatists,’ vol. ii. p. 184, seq. 

Ill, 
The Panther so 
Breaths odors pretious as the Sarmaticke gums 
Of Easterne groves, but the delicious sent 
Not taken in at distance choakes the sense 
With the too muskie savour. 

Glapthorne, ‘ Plays and Poems’ (Pearson, 1874), i. 127. 
Though this passage contains a manifest cor- 
ruption, yet it has been reproduced without 
correction in Miss Phipson’s ‘ Animal-Lore of 
Shakspeare’s Time’ (London, 1883), p. 23. 
Instead of ‘‘the Sarmaticke gums” read, of 
course, ‘‘ the aromatic gums,” &c. In the un- 
amended line either the article the before 
Sarmaticke must be elided, or we must allow it 
an extra syllable before the pause, however slight 
that pause may be (after the fifth syllable). 
This latter alternative also holds good with 
respect to the amended line, which looks like 
an alexandrine, but is not ; it is to be scanned : 


Breathes 6 dours pré'cious as th’érjomatiic gums. 
Eze, 








Bramatic Gossip, 


As is customary, the beginning of September 
brings with it the opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre and the beginning of what is known as 
the winter season. ‘Pleasure,’ to be this night 
given at Drury Lane, will include among its 
exponents Miss Alma Murray, Miss Fanny 
Brough, Mr. H. Morell, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, 
and Mr. H. Nicholls. Its serious interest is 
connected with the recent earthquake on the 
Riviera. 

A one-act play by Mr. Charles Thomas will 
shortly be produced as a lever de rideau at the 
Globe Theatre. 

On Thursday Mr. Shine replaced at the Prin- 
cess’s Mr. H. Nicholls in ‘Shadows of a Great 
City.’ 

Two new plays have been successfully pro- 
duced by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dacre in Bir- 
mingham. ‘Our Joan’ is an original drama of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale. ‘’Twixt Kith 
and Kin’ is an adaptation by Mr. Blood of 
‘Cut by the County,’ a recent story by Miss 
Braddon. 

Mrs. Krytock, whose death is announced 
from America, where she played leading parts 
with actors such as Forest, Wallack, T. A. 
Cooper, and J. B. Booth, is said to have been 
born March 7th, 1796. Her name was originally 
Trautner, and she appeared on the stage as a 
child early in the century. She was twice 
married to actors, once in 1817 to John Lane, 
and ten years later to Mr. Kinlock. She retired 
from the stage in 1875. 
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USED IN MORE THAN 4,000 CHURCHES. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE HYMNAL COMPANION 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


The Right Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. 





LIST OF SIZES WITH PRICES. 


The following refers solely to the NEW EDITION, which is 
quite distinct from the old book, and cannot be used with it. 


No. s.d. 
7A Medium 32mo. cloth ... Oe 
7B i roan, red edges .12 
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by the Publishers. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 


IS a NATIONAL PARTY POSSIBLE? By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
An INCIDENT of REAL LIFE in BENGAL. By W. Stobie. 
VICTOR HUGO: Choses Vues. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
AMERICAN MUSEUMS. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. By W.H. Gleadell. 
FREE DINNERS at NATIONAL SCHOOLS. By George Herbert Sargant. 
Mr. KATKOFF and the MOSCOW GAZETTE. By H. Sutherland Edwardes. 
TRADE UNIONS. By a Trade Unionist. 
The PRESENT STATE of the NOVEL. By George Saintsbury. 
REALISM and IDEALISM. By John Addington Symonds. 
FINE PASSAGES in VERSE and PROSE; selected by Living Men of Letters. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

The BRITISH SCHOOL at ATHENS. By F. A. Macmillan. 

A NOTE on WHITMANIA. By John Addington Symonds. 

“ FINE PASSAGES in VERSE and PROSE.” By Ernest Rhys. 


Il. 





“HOMEWARD BOUND.” 


LEAVES from the LOG of the “HOMEWARD 


BOUND”; or, Eleven Months at Seain an Open Boat. By Captain 
NILSEN, Crown 8vo. Is. 





BARON E. DE MANDAT-GRANCEY, 


PADDY at HOME; or, Ireland and the Irish 


at the Present Time,’as seen by a Frenchman, Second Edition. Crown 


8vo. 48. 
From the SPECTATOR. 

“During the course of a brief visit to Ireland last summer, M. de Mandat-Grancey con- 
trived to amass the materials for as good a book on the Irish Question as it is possible for us 
Unionists to conceive by a French author. Even the most convinced Home-ruler can hardly 
fail to appreciate the temperateness of tone and the scrupulous courtesy of an antagonist who, 
while led to d r. Gladstone’s Bill, and to denounce the results of the League agitation, 
never imputes dishonourable motives to the Parnellite leaders, or indulges in abuse of the late 
Premier, But the werk is not entirely political in character. M. de Mandat-Grancey is a 
master of the art of legitimate and diverting digression. He knows exactly when he may relieve 
the strain on his readers’ attention by a piece of elegant raillery, a sardonic suggestion, a 
whimsical parallel, or an appropriate anecdote. He is a severe but not unkindly critic of many 
traits in the English character which have no bearing on politics. On our dress, our University 
system, our passion for athletics, he has plenty to say that is worth hearing, and he says it with 
most unmistakable point. Furthermore, he is wonderfully exempt from Gallic inaccuracy in 
regard to names and titles. In fine, M. de Mandat-Grancey will be admitted to be the most 
charming companion by those who refuse their assent to his political views, while Unionist 
readers will find him as instructive as he is entertaining.” 











A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and VAGRANCY 


and BEGGARS and BEGGING. By C. J. RIBTON TURNER, 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


From TRUTH. 


__ ‘Just read, for instance, what is well worth your reading, Mr. Ribton-Tarner’s admirable 
history of ‘ Vagrants and Vagrancy and Beggars and Begging.’ What a commentary on ‘ Merrie 
England,’ and upon ‘the good old times!’....A more revolting glimpse of the ignorance, 
roguery, and savagery of ‘the good old times’ in ‘ Merrie England,’ and, indeed, all other 
countries of Europe, than that presented in this book you could not conceive. This, however, 
is a merely incidental moral of a singularly interesting and instructive work, which establishes 
“ » plate case for the revolution of laws, habits, and institutions in relation te beggars 

vagrants.”’ 


The PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN 


POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of ‘Greater Britain.’ 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
From VANITY FAIR. 

“ The six essays have already attracted considerable attention ; and it is enough to say that 
they deserve not only the perusal, but the careful study of every public man in this country. 
They are full of information, full of interest, full of the carefully considered opinions of an 
exceptionally able man. One of the essays is devoted to each of the six Great Powers; and in 
& concluding chapter the author replies to various criticisms which have been made upon the 
six principal essays at the time of their first appearance. Sir Charles Dilke maintains the 
poe yen at which he arrives with admirable vigour and convincing clearness; and we can 
only hope that this volume of essays will have the effect of opening the eyes of our public men 
to the dangerous state of weakness into which we have allowed our army to fall. In directing 
attention to the question, the author has rendered a distinct service to the country.” 





SKETCHES of LIFE in JAPAN. By Major 
HENRY KNOLLYS, R.A. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 12s, 


dt From JOHN BULL. 

F Major Knolly’s.. ..records in his ‘Sketches of Life in Japan’....his actual first impres- 
—_ jotted down at the time in shorthand, and a sense of freshness and vividness is thus 
mparted to his pages which is wanting in more elaborate works written when these first 
impressions have, so to speak, had time to cool.” 





BEYOND the SEAS: a Romance. By Oswald 
CRAWFORD, Author of ‘The World We Live In,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


“ A delightful story, quaintly told, and full of chivalrous and tender feeling.” —Vanity Fair. 

“ Full of exciting adventure, related with life and vigour.” —Queen. 

“‘ The story is an excellent one in all respects, and it is certain to be popular.”—Scotsman. 

‘The narrative of adventure is stirring, and the sea fights on the coast of Sicily are full of 
life and action.”— Atheneum. 

‘Nothing could be more impressive than the strange scene in which Lord St. Keyne 
summons the spirit of Geraldine into his presence and questions it.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“*The love story in ‘ Beyond the Seas’ is told with such infinite delicacy, such moving 
pathos, as it would be hard to surpass.”’-—Boston (U.8,A.) Herald, 


IRELAND in the DAYS of DEAN SWIFT. 
(Irish Tracts, 1720 to 1734.) By J. B. DALY. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


From the GRAPHIC. 

‘«Mr. Gladstone, for the speedy conversion of all to the cause of Home Rule, advises the 
study of Irish history. Some material for an important part of this study is offered by Dr. J. 
Bowles Daly in ‘ Ireland in the Days of Dean Swift.’ It is a modest, useful little work, being a 
reprint of some of Swift’s celebrated pamphlets, with an introduction and notes. In the Intro- 
duction, of twenty-four pages, Dr. Daly fairly summarizes Swift's services to [reland, and the 
introductions to each pamphlet are brief and to the point. Of the celebrated ‘ Modest Proposal’ 
Dr. Daly says: ‘ From beginning to end it is laden with grave and torturing bitterness. Each 
touch, if calm and ghastly human, is added with the gravity of a surgeon who probes a wound 
to the quick.’ This is a serviceable little book, of real value to those who want to follow Mr. 
Gladstone’s advice.” 


COURT LIFE in EGYPT. By A. J. Butler, 


Author of ‘The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.’ Demy 8vo. with 
Tilustrations, 12s, 
From the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“‘Since Mr. Kinglake’s ‘ Edthen’ there has been no more charming book of the kind than 
‘Court Life in Egypt.’ Vivacious, lucid, intelligent, genial, everything, in short, that one can 
desire such a volume to be, it has the advantage over its famous predecessors of coming down 
to a comparatively recent date, and of interestiag us in persons and affairs of our own times.” 


SADDLE and MOCASSIN. By Francis Francis, 


Jun, Crown 8vo. 12s. 
From the TIMES. 


‘* He (Mr. Francis] has haunted the still untamed western borderlands of the States....has 
made himseif thoroughly familiar with the cowboy and hunting life of those regions. His 
sketches are full of life and reality, and afford a striking and truthful idea of that ‘ Wild West.’ 
.... He is daring enough to attempt to depict in words the wonderful aspect of the cafions, and 
falls, and geysers, and springs of the Yellowstone, and is wonderfully successful. The book as 
a whole is artistic, yet true to reality.” 

From the ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 

‘People, places, and incidents are neatly and effectively hit off; indeed, this is certainly 

one of the best books of transatlantic life that we have come across for a véry long time past.” 


HISTORICAL RECORD of the FIRST or 


ROYAL REGIMENT of DRAGOONS. Containing an Account of its 
Formation in the Reign of King Charles the Second, and of its sub- 
sequent Services to the Present Time. By General DE AINSLIE, 
Colonel of the Regiment. With Illustrations. 21s, 

From the MORNING POST. 


“General de Ainslie has added a welcome volume to our military library, and there are 
many readers with no personal connexion with the 1st Dragoons who will find material for 
pl t tion in his t of one of the most ancient regiments in the British army.” 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE DAYS. 


In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By C.T. 8. 
BIRCH REYNARDSON, Author of ‘Down the Road.’ With Illustra- 
tions in colour. Large crown 8vo, 12s. Second Edition. 


From the ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 

“ We can unhesitatingly advise those who have not read this book to do so at once. & 
more amusing collection of reminiscences of hunting and (to the author) more congenial topics 
of wild-fowl shooting and fishing has seldom been offered to the public.” 

From the MORNING POST. 

“ Bright and entertaining and brimming over with pithy stories such as sportsmen lové.... 
A delightful book of reminiscences....The author is a famous hand at telling stories—that is 
to say, anecdotes as distinguished from untruths—and no matter what their subject may be, he 
provides them with a lavish hand, the quality equalling the quantity....Although it may be 
expecting too much to wish that he may, at his present ripe age, write many more books, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Birch Reynardson muy give tho world a further taste of his 
power as a story-teller at no distant period.” 


DOWN the ROAD: Reminiscences of a Gentle- 
man Coachman. By C. T. S. BIRCH REYNARDSON, Author of 
‘Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.’ With Coloured Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 








From the BROAD ARROW. 


«No one, coachman or no coachman, who has a spark of sentiment for the past, can take 
up Mr. Birch Reynardson’s Remini 3g without deriving a great pleasure from their perusal.’~ 








London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Liurrep. 
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CHARLES BURNET & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 
Immediately will be published, crown 8vo. 
LOVE, THE FULFILLING OF 
THE LAW. 


Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Selected and Arranged by his Daughter, 
A. C. MACLEOD. 





WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
In September will be published, crown Svo. 


THE SCOTTISH PULPIT; 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By the Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Author of ‘ Joseph the Prime Minister,’ &c. 





EDWARD A. RAND. 


In September will be published, illustrated, 
crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


FIGHTING THE SEA; 


Or, WINTER AT A LIFE-SAVING STATION. 
By EDWARD A. RAND. 





H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


In September will be published, crown 8vo. 
price 5s, 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 


(ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE.) 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


This volume forms an Introduction to the Series 
on ‘ Christ and Christianity,’ and is a ‘‘ bird's-eye” 
view of the ‘ Religious Consciousness of Mankind,’ 
as exhibited in the chief Religions of the World 
before Christ. 


SARAH TYTLER. 
Immediately, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


HER GENTLE DEEDS. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
“A charming book for girls of all ages. The 


heroine of ‘Her Gentle Deeds’ is one whose ac- 
quaintance it is good to make.” 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


In small crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


PROVERBS from PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


With a Preface by the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D., City Temple. 


“ These gems of thought, fancy, and observation 
form a very rich, varied, and brilliant collection. 
More representative of Mr, Beecher than any selec- 
tion of his sermons could possibly be. Reveals alike 
the poetry, the tenderness, the humour, and the 
bright healthy common sense of his nature.” 





CHARLES BURNET & Co. 9, Buckingham-street, 
St rand. 


Se 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 51, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
containg, among other Articles of interest, ‘The GAVEROCKS,’ 
Chaps. 41 to 45. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘John Herring,’ ‘Court 
Royal,’ &e —‘A FOSSIL CONTINENT ’—‘A FALSE STEP’ (11.)—‘A 
PHENOMENAL VOICE,’ &c. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, 2 vols. richly illustrated, price 21s. 
\ ITNESSES for CHRIST, and MEMORIALS of 
CHURCH LIFE. From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A Sequel to Backhouse and Tylor’s ‘ Early Church History.’ 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 32, Paternoster-row. 





A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 in., seven stamps by post, 


HAT TO DO and HOW TO DOTIT. Simple 
Directions for Immediate sierrssyy in Twenty Cases of Acci- 
= and Sudden IiIness common to Chil 
ca pide against—Bites of Animals. ‘Proven Limbs, Bruises, Burns, 
Child-crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, 
Fits, Nose-bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the 4 
Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Plecadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





Now ready, pp. 270, price 5s. 
N SLIGHT AILMENTS, including the Prin- 
ciples ef Treating Disease. By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. ls. 
UR WESTERN FRONTIER of INDIA. By 
C. E. BIDDULPH, M.A., Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service. 
London: Waterlow Bros. & Layton, Limited, 24, Birchin-lane, E.C. 





Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
YHE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 4jd. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
Session 1887-8. 


&Co. Manch : J. E. Cornish. 


London: M 








Now ready, in 1 vel. 8vo. 740 pages, Are 191 Working Drawings and 
Diagrams to scale, 1. 11s. 6d. 
OAL-TAR and AMMONIA. Being the Second 
/ and Enlarged Edition of ‘A Treatise on Coal-Tar.’ By Professor 
LUNGE, Ph.D., &c., Author of ‘A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
Sulphuric Acid’and Alkali.’ 
_Gurney & & Jackson (successors to Mr. Van Voorst), 1, Paternoster- -row. 


ATENT “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PEN. 
HOLDER. Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holds a large supply of 
Ink. With Non-Corrodible Iridium-pointed Pen, 2s. 6d.; with Goid 
Pen, 5s. and 7s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of Tuos, Ds La Rve & Co. London. 








Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES 


Vols, I, to XII. 


AND QUERIES. 


SIXTH SERIES. 





Volumes I, to XII. of the Sixth Series of NOTES AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the followi ing Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—' Reynard the 
Fox ’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
*“*Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—** Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—‘“‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin —money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 

Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 

Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century ‘‘ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 

Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of 
lliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 

Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm—E. O,— Napoleon’s 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





London: JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Toci’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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ACCIDENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
Railway Accidents, Employer's Liability, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


OFFICE; LOMBARD -8STREET 
PBGENIX, FIRE OF LONDGN.—Batablished 1768, 
and htning effected in all parts of 
ip lngurances against Lee oy sored shal feupchuas and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONA L 
INSURANCE COMPANY'S Policies as a provision for Old Age 
combined with Family Provision, possess this most attractive feature— 
that the person assured receives the money himself should he live to 
some age agreed on, say 50, 55, or 60, while if he dies sooner, it is paid to 
his heirs. 


London: 
3, King William-street, E.C. 


N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Established 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Claims Paid, 6,800,000. Funds, 4,280,000’. Profits declared, 3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of Profits on 
20th November next. 
48, Gracechurch-street, Londen. 





Income oo or o or oo £246,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 118,000 ACCIDENTS, £2,350,000 
Moderate Premium:—Favvurable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
West-End Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


Edinburgh: 
35, St. Andrew-square. 














SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCONNT OF HIS FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN 
COMPANY WITH SIR HENRY CURTIS, BART., COMMANDER JOHN GOOD, 
R.N., AND ONE UMSLOPOGAAS. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“‘ Umslopogaas is, in our opinion, the best figure Mr. Haggard has yet drawn—the most complete and consistent, and 
the most artistically heroic...... Mr. Haggard has drawn Zulu heroes and chiefs before who are alive in his pages, but this 
one is the tallest of them all, and is, moreover, a splendid specimen of straightforward, intelligent heroism, apart altogether 
from his local colour,”—Saturday Review, 


SEVENTH EDITION, Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF MR, LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE ; 
Or, MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
IS READY THIS DAY, and all Orders can now be supplied. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUT OF THE MISTS,’ 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 1 vol. 6s. 


THE MESMERIST’S SECRET. 


By DANIEL DORMER, 
Author of ‘Out of the Mists,’ &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. & R, Maxwell), 35, St. Bride-street, E.C, 





Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented, Fair White Hands and Healthful 
Skin and Complexion secured. 


P EA RB S$’ S O A P. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen International Awards as a Complexion Soap, 


It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Its regular use 
cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 


Recommended by MRS. LANGTRY and MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 


EPPsSs’§S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
wal gh knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
eso breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
ope ills, It is by the judicious ase of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
rom 4 up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
poe ing around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
eeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 








Second Edition, 136 pp. 
THE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. C. 
MORRISON, M.A. F.R.G.8. 


‘* This beok is very full of a valuable selection of facts. It isan accu- 
rate and well-arranged epitome of general geography.’’—School: ” 

**A bright feature of the book is the introduction of sea trips round 
the coasts of the British Isles, and railway trips from the chief centres 
to various towns and places of interest.’’—Educational Times. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, 
THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifth Edition. 368 pp. 3s. 6d. 


“ The author says his aim has been to produce an instructive, interest- 
ing, and readable book. He has most certainly succeeded.’’ 





Journal of Education. 
“ Dr. Morrison's book is a decided advance berond the dry compendium 
of names and mere skeleton which ch ize many geo- 
graphical text-books. It is high time that many of these gave way for 
such thoughtful and well-written manuals.” —Prac’ical Teacher. 

“One of the most prehensi b hi 
ledge that has fallen into 








ve ions of g 1 know- 
our hands for some time.” 
: drish Teachers’ Journal. 
Specimens sent to Principals by the Author, 32, Abercromby-place, 
Edinburgh, on receipt of 8 or 21 stamps respectively. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ScoTrisH UNION and NATIONAL 
argh; NSUBANOE COMPANY. 


n 
35, St. Andrew-square. 





London : 
3, King William-street. 
62nd ANNUAL REPORT. 
New Life Policies issued, 996 for £573,874, 
tt Bonus declared, £2 per cent per annum. 
Capital, Six Millions. Income, £764,000. 
Fire Policies with liberal conditions and absolute safety. 





ENNER & KNEWSTUB are now SELLING 
their beautiful STOCK of GEM JEWELLERY at Half Price. 





NREAT SALE at JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S, 


33, St. James’s-steet, and 66, Jermyn-street. 





(GG BEAT SALE of TRAVELLING BAGS. 





REAT SALE of DRESSING CASES.—JENNER 


& KNEWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street. 





(j BEAT SALE of PORTMANTEAUX and HAT 
BOXES. 





REAT SALE of A B C DESPATCH BOXES 
and ELGIN WRITING CASES.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James’s-street. 





(GREAT SALE of WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


(GREAT SALE of the finest AFRICAN IVORY 
BRUSHES. 








REAT SALE of JEWELLERY.—D1Amonps, 
RUBIES, BLACK PEARLS, CATS’ EYES, &c. 





(GREAT SALE of BRASS GOODS and FANCY 
ARTICLES. 





ENNER & KNEWSTUB.—The entire STOCK 

must be SOLD, and is now offered at an enormous reduction in 

price. Priced Catalogues post free on application.—33, St. James’s-street, 
and 66, Jermyn-street, S.W. 


HE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of 
the SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE COM PANY 
may — 

The Invested Funds are £3,385,120. Within 10 years Three Millions 
have been paid in Claims (Fire and Life) and One Million distributed as 
profit, or reserved for future distribution. 

Edinburgh: 


London : 
3, King William-street, E.C. 35, St. Andrew-square. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
Lays no claim to antiquity, but is what it professes to 
be, a modern paper, made from pure linen. A decided 
improvement on any of its p 

THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 


There is none better— 











n price, 1} in quality— 
The Note Paper of the future. 
THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
It is a pleasure to write on this paper with any kind 


of pen. Specially adapted for the Legal, Clerical, 
Medical, and other professions. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
Every sheet bears the water-mark “‘ Athenzum.”’ 
See that you get it and decline substitutes, 
THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
For the Nobility, Gentry. Government Officials, &c. 
— and hard, beautiful in appearance, delicate to 
andle, 
Should be used by all Clubs and Hotels. 


THENZUM ENVELOPES 
In all sizes. 
Of all Stationers and Booksellers. Wholesale only of 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New-street, London, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
OUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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MESSRS, MACMILDAN & CO’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





CLASSICS. 


Macmillan’s Latin Course. First Year. By A. M. Coox, M.A. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By A. M. Coox, M.A. 


Being an Abridgment of ‘ Macmillan’s Latin Course,’ First Year. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Cesar.—The Helvetian War. Being Selections from Book I. of 
the ‘ De Bello Gallico.’ Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
(Elementary Classics.) (Immediately. 


Cesar.—The Gallic War. Book IV. Edited by C. Brrays, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College. With Notes and Vocabulary. 18mo. 
ls. 6d. (Elementary Classics.) = 


Cesar—The Gallic War. Book VII. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo. ls. 6d. 
(Elementary Classics.) 


Cornelius Nepos.—Selections Illustrative of Greek and 
Roman History. Edited, for the Use of Beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, by G. 8. FARNELL, M.A. 18mo. ls. 6d. (Hlementary Classics.) 


Ovid.—Easy Selections from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. Arranged 
and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises in Latin Verse Composition, by H. 
WILKINSON, M.A., formerly Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 18mo. 1s, 6d. 
(Elementary Classics.) 


Ovid.—Stories from the Metamorphoses. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 6d. (Elementary Classics.) 


Cesar.—The Gallic War. Edited after Kraner, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by the Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. With 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. (Classicat Series.) 


Ovid—Metamorphoses. Books XIII. and XIV. LEdited, 
with Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, by C. SIMMONS, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(Classical Series.) 


Tacitus.—The Histories. Books I.and II. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. D. GODLEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 5s. (Classical Series.) 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Greek Testament, School Readings in the. Being the Outline 
of the Life of Our Lord as given by St. Mark, with Additions from the Text of the 
other Evangelists. Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by ARTHUR 
CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
The Mechanics of Machinery. By Avex. B. W. Kennepy, 


M.Inst.C.E., Hon. Life Memb. Inst.M.E., Professor of Engineering and Mechanical 
ae in University College, London. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
vo. 128, 6d. 


Four-Figure Mathematical Tables. Comprising Logarithmic 
and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, and Reciprocals. 
J.T. B M » M.A. F.R.8.E. F.0.8., Lecturer on Natural Philosophy in 

the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Elementary Practical Histology, Manual of. 


FEARNLEY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Elementary Practical Physics, Lessons in. By Professor 
BALFOUR STEWART, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S8., Manchester, and W. W. HALDANE 
GEE, B.8c.(Lond.). With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. GENERAL PHYSI- 
CAL PROCESSES, 6s. Vol. Il. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 7s. 6d. 


Practical Instruction in Botany, A Course of. By F. 0. 
BOWER, F.LS. D.8c., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow; 
and SYDNEY H. VINES, D.Sc. F.R.8. F.L.S., Reader in Botany in the University 
of Cambridge. With a Preface by W. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A. C.M.G. F-R.S, 
F.L.8., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. Part I. PHANEROGAMA 
—PTERIDOPHYTA, 6s. Part Il. BRYOPHYTA—THALLOPHYTA, 4s. 6d. 


Practical Organic Chemistry, The Owens College Course 
of. By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D. F.C.8., Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry in the 
Owens College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, F.R.S8., and 
Professor SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Feap., 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Formal Logic, Studies and Exercises in. Including Gene- 
ralization of Logical Processes in their Application to Complex Inferences. By JOHN 
NEVILLE KEYNES, M.A., University Lecturer in Moral Science, and late Fellow of 


By Wri 


Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. BooksI. and II. Edited, with Intro- 


ductions and Notes, by M. MACMILLAN, B.A. Oxon., Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A First School Poetry Book. Compiled by M. A. Woops, Head 


Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Second School Poetry Book. Compiled by the Same. Feap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Edited by G. EUGENE FASNACHT, formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School. 
18mo. New Volumes. 


Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with an Historical Introduction 
and Notes, by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 62. 


Schiller.—Wallenstein. Part I, Das Lager, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. 


MATHEMATICS. 
A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. With 


Answers and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise. Second Edition, Revised. Globe 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts. Part I. Up to and including Practice, with Answers. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. Part Il. With Answers and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. A KEY is in the press. 


Dynamics for Beginners. By the Same Author. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By the Same Author, Second 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By the Same Author. Fourth 

Edition. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Higher Trigonometry. By the Same Author. Globe Svo. 4s, 6d. 
Both Parts, complete in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


Elementary Algebra for Schools. By H.S. Hatz, M.A., and 
8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 
with ANSWERS, 4s. 6d. 


Algebraical Exercises and Examination Papers. To accom- 
pany ‘Elementary Algebra.’ By the Same Authors. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Algebra. A Sequel to ‘ Elementary Algebra for Schools.’ 
By the Same Authors. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Euclid’s Elements. 
Proofs, together with Additional Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F, H. STEVENS, M.A., Masters of the Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College. Part 1., Books I. and II. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. 
Algebra for Schools and Colleges. By Cuarzes Surrn, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Elementary 
Algebra,’ ‘ Conic Sections,’ ‘An Elementary Treatise on Solid ee Crown 
nm October. 


8vo. 


Elementary Algebra. By the Same Author. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


History of England for Beginners. By Arasetra B. Bucktey 
(Mrs. FISHER), Author of ‘The Fairy Land of Science,’ ‘ A Short History of Natural 
Science,’ &c. With Coloured Maps and Chronological and Genealogical Tables. Globe 


8vo. 3s. 


Ineluding alternative 


Our National Institutions. A Short Sketch for Schools. By 


ANNA BUCKLAND. Second Edition, with Glossary. 18mo, 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


New Geographical Series, Edited by ArcHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey ef the United Kingdom. 


Vol. I. The TEACHING of GEOGRAPHY: a Practical Handbook for the Use of 
Teachers. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE,F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


*,* The aim of this Velume is to advocate the claims of Geography as an Educational 
discipline of a high order, and to show how these claims may be practically recognized by Teachers. 


| New Historical Atlas and General History. By Roverr H. 


Pembroke College in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and 


LABBERTON. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 4to. lés. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of NEW and FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, and an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BOOKS SUITABLE for PRIZES, post free on application. 





London: MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, W.C. 
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